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ABSTRACT 

The primary goal of the Schools Partnership Project 
(SPP) was to investigate whether the emotional and academic 
well-being of children could be improved by providing mental health 
consultation services to public school personnel. Licensed clinical 
social worKers were placed at school sites to work collegially v.*.th 
teachers and administrators to identify the problems of stressed 
children and their families, to improve school personnel's ability to 
deal with problems, and to learn how to make effective referrals and 
interventions. Two licensed social workers provided mental health 
consultation 1 day a week for 2 years and 3 months each at 6 diverse 
San Francisco (California) public elementary schools. Evaluation 
through a quas i exper imenta 1 design demonstrated a positive impact of 
the mental health consultation for teachers and students. Many users 
of consultation services reported an increased sense of 
responsibility for children's learning, with increased internal locus 
of control, and many teachers reported increased knowledge and 
professional capability. Results indicate that children's 
self-expectations and academic achievement are related to teacher use 
of consultation, and that the SPP is a promising approach to 
improving achievement and student s e 1 f -expec tat i on . One table 
illustrates teacher demographics. Contains 74 references. (SLD) 
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Problem Statement 

Educational institutions are confroiucd 
vM\ an unprecedented challenge: how 
to educate an increasingly diverse popula- 
tion of children with serious social and emo- 
tional problems. In the face of these 
economic and social changes, teachers and 
administrators often find themselves unpre- 
pared to meet the needs of today's students. 
Meeting these needs frequently requires 
teachers to assume new roles which are not 
a part of traditional teacher training or jf)b 
parameters. Student achievement is often 
hindered by behavioral and attitude prob- 
lems that are difficult tor teachers to under- 
stand and to change. Teachers need support 
and skills to teach "hard to reach" students. 
School administrators need new strategies to 
create school environments that respond to 
the needs of their entire student body 

Goals and Objectives 

Tlie priman- goal of the Schools Partnership 
Project (SPP) was to investigate whether the 
emotional and academic well-being of chil- 
dren could be improved by providing men- 
tal health consultation seiTices to public 
school personnel. Licensed clinical social 
workers were placed at school sites; they 
worked collegially with teachers and admin- 
istrators to 1 ) identifv\ assess and address the 
problems of stressed children and their tami- 
lies, 2) improve school personnel s ability* to 
manage the problems conlronting them, and 
3) learn how to make effective inten-entions 
and referrals. As the project evolved, objec- 
tives expanded to include a focus on 
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improving the school environinent as a 
whole. 

Project Rationale: a Model of 
Mental Health Consultation 

Mental health consultation consists of a vari- 
ct)' of inten'cntions in which a mental 
health practitioner, such as a social worker 
or psychologist, works with a professional 
from another discipline, such as an educaton 
to assess and solve a problem. While most 
models of mental health consultation focus 
solely on solving a problem specific to an 
individual, the SPP ultimately used mental 
health consultation to also develop institu- 
tionally based solutions lo regularly occur- 
ring problems. 

The SPP is based on the assumption that 
combining the insights of both a mental 
health professional and an educator will 
inspire more effective interventions 
designed to meet a broader set of student 
needs. 'Hie SPP takes clinical expertise nor- 
mally applied in direct service to children 
and uses it to help teachen improve class- 
room management and pedagogy, make 
more accurate diagnoses of child behaviors 
and attitudes and refer students to appropri- 
ate outside resources for help. 

Assumptions of the SPP Model: 
Teacher Expectations 

Previous research has highlighted the pivotal 
role teacher expectations play in children's 
actual achievement, self-expectations, and 
perceived competence (Rosenthal & 
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Jacobson. 1968; Wcinsiein, 1989; Wcinsiein. 
Marshall Sharp & Boikin. 198'7; Braiiesani. 
Wcinsicin & Marshall 1984; Boikin, 1990). 
Other research has underscored how chil- 
dren's chissroom experiences influence ihcir 
positive feelings and motivation to learn 
(Haner, 1986). Children's concerns and 
expectations about their abilit)' to succeed 
often reflect parallel concerns of their teach- 
ers about their capacity' to teach them 
(Eccies&Wigfield. 1985). 

Wlien teachers believe that they have con- 
trol over student outcomes, they can have 
higher expectations for their own effoas 
and those of then students. Central to a 
sense of efficacy is knowledge and under- 
standing that enables teachers to approach 
students from a variet)* of perspectives. 

The SPP model rests, therefore, on three 
underlying assumptions which were all 
specifically tested and evaluated through the 
research component of the Schools 
Piirtnership Project, as follows: 

■ On-site consultants can provide support 
and expertise that will enable teachers to 
effectively address a wide range of mental 
health problems lacing children and fami- 
lies, including referring children for external 
social sen-ices, as needed. 

■ Teachers* sense of efficacy (locus of con- 
trol) will improve if they have a fuller under- 
standing of the issues facing children, and 
that this understanding will tmnslate into 
more effective classroom inten'entions on 
behalf of all students. 



B As teachers use more consultation and 
develop more effective classroom inten'en- 
tions. children's self-perceptions will 
improve. Further, children will show 
improvements in their perceptions of their 
abilit)' to learn, increased motivation to learn 
and increased academic achievement. 

Project Dcsisn 

Tlie Schools Partnership Project was a four 
year, grant-funded, interdisciplinary' joint 
venture among jFCS. the San Francisco 
Tnified School District, faculty' of a local uni- 
versity' and philanthropic foundations. 

The project employed two licensed clinical 
social workers to provide mental health con- 
sultation one day a week for two years and 
four months each at six diverse San 
Francisco public elementary schools. The 
SPP methods of consultation fell into the fol- 
lowing categories: individual consultation, 
group consultation, in-sen'ice training for 
staff, facilitation of referrals to external 
social sen'ice agencies, and work with par- 
ents. The project also included a compre- 
hensive evaluation component. 

The total cost of the project was S()19."S0 
for four years. > Tlie cost per pupil per year 
for the consultation component w^as S3 1.44. 
Costs are delineated as follows: direct ser- 
vices .34%; evaluation 46%; and administra- 
tion 2Q%. Nine philanthropic foundations 
provided financial support. 



When teachers 
believe that they 
have control over 
student outcomes, 
they can have higher 
expectations for 
their own efforts 
and those of their 
students. 



Program develooment 
and start-up required four 
months Consultation was 
phased in and provided 
over the course of three 
academic years plus four 
months The evaluation 
took Diace over the course 
of four vears, including s»x 
months beyona the service 
pro3ram 
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To evo:uate ine eier\ 
of the consultation, 
muitiple measures 
were administerea at 
three t-me oenoos, 
before, ouring ana 
after consultation to 
orinc:Dais. teacne-^s 
3na students 



■ 'OVV-iiic i^osi aiiocai'cr.s 
of staff, texiDooks ana 
suoDi cs are acne cenrai- 
!>. one", on tr^c oas'S o' d 
.oer D'-C'i formula, sonre 
sc^^ocib nave fieyiomtv in 
the way certain funas are 
jsea ''"js, Hav4no''"e 
ijtiiizea the federally fiino- 
ec3 Even Start Program ar^a 
Schoo' Irriorovement 
funas to continue mentai 
neaitn consultation ser- 
vices S-nniariv, Reddinq 
ana Jose Ortesa Scno:is 
utilizea School 
imcrcvemcnt Fu^^as 



Participating Schools 

Hawthorne. Li\\t()n and Jose Oncii^ 
lilcmcntary Schools beiiari consultation in 
March. 1988. and Ufayctte. Redding and 
Sanchez Bkmcnian' Schools began consulta- 
tion in March. 1989. Hawthorne. Redding 
and Jose Ortega Schools each subsequently 
secured funding on their own to continue 
mental health consultation senices.- 



Project Evaluation 

Desisn 

nie cvaluudon component of the Scliools 
Partner>hip Project was implemented as a 
qiiasi-expcrimenial design over a two year 
period in each school to answer the follow- 
ing questions: 

A Does the provision of mental health con- 
sultation sen'ices to teachers increase their 
sense of efficacy and locus of control? 

A Is an increased sense of efficacy related 
to increased knowledge and problem resolu- 
tion among teachers? 

A Is there a relationship between greater , 
amoiinis of mental health consultation used 
by teachers and increases in children's sense 
of academic expectations and level of 
achievement? 

A Is there a relationship ber^'cen teachers' 
use of mental health consultation and 
increased level of cognitive competence, 
self-esteem, elevated mood and an increased 



motivation to learn among students? 

A is there a relationship between the use of 
mental health consultation and referrals for 
external social ser\ices? 

To evaluate the effect of the consultation, 
multiple measures were administered at 
three lime periods, before, during and after 
consultation to principals, teachers and stu- 
dents. Measures evaluated changes in teach- 
ers* self-rcportcd attitudes and behaviors 
toward students and teaching in general. 
One hundred two teachers participated (lon- 
gitudinal sample of 91 teachers). 

Measures also evaluated changes in students* 
self-perceptions, mood, school achievement, 
and perceptions of classroom environment. 
Seven hundred fift^'-eight students in six ele- 
mentary schools, grades first through fifth, 
participated in the project (longitudinal sam- 
ple of 209 students). 

A strength of this evaluation is that it repre- 
sents an interactive, field-research orienta- 
tion in which the evaluation team was an 
integral part of the development and testing 
of this innovative intervention. Further, it 
facilitated the project's ability to utilize feed- 
back in gauging the effectiveness of the 
model and its implementation. Feedback 
was thus utilized in an iterative manner to 
improve the overall intervention. The avail- 
ability of a field tested model now enables 
additional evaluative study for this approach 
to be further tested against current practice. 
The evaluation \s'as limited by: the design, 
problems of attrition for both teachers and 
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Students, and teacher distrust of the evalua- 
tion. Not addressed by the evaluation but 
requiring further study is the long term 
effect of the intervention on teacher behav- 
ior and student achievement. 

Findinss 

T\^Q project evaluation demonstrated a posi- 
tive impact of mental health consultation on 
teachers and students. 

Effect on Teachers 

• A large number of users of consultation 
reported an increased sense of responsibility 
for children's learning — their internal locus 
of control increased. 

• Teachers reported an increase in knowl- 
edge and enhanced professional capability 
resulting from collaboration with a mental 
health consultant. A larg^ number of teach- 
ers indicated an increased sense of responsi- 
bility' for the success and failure of students 
as a result of self-perceived moderate 
increases in their ability to resolve job relat- 
ed problems. 

Effect on Students 

• Results indicate that teachers use of 
mental health consultation is related to chil- 
dren's self-expectations and, most impor- 
tantly, to their academic achievement. 

• Teachers' use of consultation, along with 
their reported increase in knowledge and 
abilit>' to resolve problems is also related to 



increases in children's self-esteem and per- 
ceived cognitive competence. 

• Approximately 10% of the students in the 
SPP participating schools required and were 
referred for intensive mental health or social 
services. 

Implications 

The evaluation fmdings indicate that the 
Schools Partnership Project is a promising 
approach to improving students' perfor- 
mance in school a^ a cost per pupil, per 
year, of SMA4 for the consultation compo 
nent. in general, the Schools Partnership 
Project improved teachers* sense of efficacy 
and positively effected the pertbrmance c^' 
children surt^eyed. This outcome was found 
whether the teachers and consultants tend- 
ed to work in groups or individually. The 
findings are particularly striking in that the 
overall personnel resources available to 
schools diminished during the period of the 
demonstration project, with a consequem 
general decline in teacher morale. 

fhe findings also demonstrate that as a 
result of teachers' use of consultation, stu- 
dent self-expectations can be enhanced. 
Perhaps most importantly for students who 
may have low expectations of themselves 
and their abilities, the findings demonstrate 
a connection between process oriented 
mental health consultation provided directly 
at the school-site to teachers and the 
enhanced academic achievement of their 
students. Tlie fact that children's self- 
esteem and perceptions of their cognitive 



A large number 
of teachers who 
used consultation 
indicated an 
increased sense of 
responsibility for the 
success and failure 
of students. 
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competence increased over the course of 
the project suggests imponant links 

; between enhancing teachers skills and 
improvements in the abilities of siudenls to 

: excel in the classroom. 

1 Though not formally measured in this study. 
! school personnel and evaluators ()bser\*ed 
I that the work of the consultants had an 
impact upon the school climate, Wiile the 
immediate focus of the specific consultation 
may have been on solving a problem with a 
child or a colleague, the solution may have 
helped to create enduring institutional 
changes. School principals also obsen'ed 
that as consultants were accepted by a high- 
er percentage of teachers in a school, they 
had an impact on the general school climate. 

I Practical Lessons Learned 

! Many lessons were learned which add to the 
growing level of knowledge about interdisci- 
plinan- endeavors, particularly beuvcen 
mental health agencies and schools. For 
example, it was obvious that initial and 
ongoing receptivity of personnel at partici- 
j pating school sites was imperative. It was 
j equally important that all key individuals 
! involved in implementing the plan were 
involved in making the plan, and for jFCS 
executive management staff to maintain 
I high involvement in the project and to 
1 ensure that the project was adequately fund- 
i ed. The hiring of qualified, experienced 
i staff to provide consultation sen'icesand to 
! design and administer the research compo- 
; nent was key to achieving the project's sue- 
! cess. 

1 
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Less obvious is that mental health consulta- 
tion will fail if the school is not ready to 
accept and use it and that multiple strategies 
\ must be used simultaneously to identify chii- 
i dren who need help. Also significant is that 
I mitiating an in-depth evaluation, though 
valuable, was costly, time consuming and 
controversial. 

Policy Considerations 

Tlie significance of the Schools Pannership 
Project can be best understood in the broad- 
er context of current national and state ini- 
tiatives aimed at enhancing the capacity' of 
schools to educate and socialize children. 
I Ttiese include effons to reform our system 
of public education, particularly through 
school restructuring, a growing interest in 
linking health and human ser\^ices to 
schools and the use of mental health tech- 
niques to catah'ze school changes. 

Recent years have heralded a growing recog- 
nition that schools alone cannot or should 
not meet the whole range of children's 
needs. The experience of the Schools 
1 Partnership Project yields a number of con- 
siderations which should be taken into 
account by policy makers who believe stu- 
dent performance can be improved by 
changing the governance, management and 
operation of schools. The SPP offers several 
insights tor school reform: 

■ School sites can benefit when teachers 
! and community* based mental health profes- 
; sionals join together to inspire, implement 
j and sustain education reform efforts. 
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■ The professional education of teachers, 
principals and mental health practitioners 
^hould be more interdisciplinary- in nature, 
thus better integrating mental health and 
education perspectives. 

■ Policy initiatives designed to improve 
public school performance should empha- 
size the benefits of mental health consulta- 
tion to teachers and administrators. 

School-linked sen'iccs are defined as an 
ongoing collaboration of a school site with 
at least v\vo or more systems, such as social 
scr\'ices. juvenile justice or heahh. in order 
to reduce fragmentation of ser\'ice deliven; 
increase accountabilit\' from one system to 
another and improve outcomes for students. 
Such collaboration involves mergLig public 
funding streams sharing information among 
svsiemsand evaluating long-term outcomes 
on stu • 'ut achievement, health and mental 
health. Key policy considerations for 



school-linked ser\ices projects include the 
following: 

■ Pilot school-linked senices projects 
should be conceived and evaluated within a 
broad context, adding to the debate about 
the relative merits of student focused "pull 
out" or direct senice models of consultation 
versus teacher focused models of consulta- 
tion, such as the SPP. 

■ Community' based organizations can offer 
resources to schools and therefore have a 
role to play in planning and implementing 
school-linked sen'ices efforts. 

■ Efforts to plan, implement and evaluate 
school-linked sen'ices should be based on 
the essential principle that whoever is 
responsible for carrying out a project plan 
should also be involved in making the plan. 

■ Investment in research and student infor- 
mation systems to evaluate the effects of 
school-linked senlces is critical. 
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Introduction 
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ducational institutions today arc confronted with an unprecedented 
challenge: how to effectively educate an increasint^ly di\'erse population of 
children who face mounting societal pressures. 



Cirowing numhers of urban children are heing raised in highly stressed families. 
Many {'wx in poverr\'. are victims of physical and sexual abuse, and daily confront 
the \ i()lence associated with drug traffic. Some children have recently 
immigrated to the Tnited States and are in the midst of adjusting to a new 
language and culture. In addition, as the number of families with two parents in 
the work force has grown, the role of daily caretaker lias shifted from the home 
to the school and other societal institutions, 

such changes in family life have resulted in profound shifts in the roles teachers 
and school administrators are asked to play - among them social worker and 
parent. These roles are neither p.irt of traditional teacher training, nor within 
the usual job parameters of teachers and administrators. 

student achievement is often hindered by behavioral and attitude problems that 
are difficult for teachers to understand and change, lixpert help would be 
appropriate for many students, yet may not be accessed or ax ailable. 

In an effort to respond to changing conditions, today s educational institutions 
have engaged in a wide range of efforts designed to improN C the capacity of 
schools to educate children. These efforts include local, state and national 
school reform initiatives, a growing emphasis on linl ig health and human 
services to schools and the use of mental health techniques and concepts to 
catatyze school change such as the model de\'el()ped by James Comer'. U is 
within the larger context of these types of efforts that the signiticance of the 
schools Partnership l^roject can best be understood. 
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Schools Partnership Project 



The Schools Panncrship Projeci (SPP) 
was accomplished throui;h ihe develop- 
mcnt and impicmeinarion ota tour year 
dcmonsi ration model comhiiiinii an e\akia- 
lion component with the provision ol inen- 
lai health consultation services. 

Goals and Objectives 

The primary goal of the Schools PartnerMiip 
Project was to investigate whcihcrihe emo- 
tional and academic well-heing of children 
could he impnn ed hy provitlinij mental 
health services to puhlic school personnel 
[jcensed clinical social workers were placed 
at a total of six puhlic elementarv school 
sites, one day a week for two \ cars and tour 
months. The consultants were to work col- 
legially with teachers and administrators to 
help them to 1) identify assess and address 
the problems of stressed children and their 
families. 2) improve school personnel s abili- 
ty to manage the problems contronting 
them, and ^) learn how to make effective 
interventions and referrals. As the project 
evohvd. objectives expanded to include a 
focus on improving the school environment 
as a whole. The services provided were 
shaped by a specific model of mental health 
consultation' refined hy Dr. Ruth (loldman 
of San Francisco State I nivcrsiiv. 

Mental Health Consultation 

Mental health consultation consists of a vari- 
ety of interventions in which a mental 
health pnictioner. such as asocial worker or 
psychologist, works with a professional from 
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another held, such as an educator, to assess 
and solve a problem or issue. The model of 
consultation used in the sPP integrates per- 
spectives from public h.calth. comnuinu\ 
psvchiatry and several disciplines within 
psychology. It utilizes five specilic methods 
of intervention, including individual consul- 
tation, group consultation, in-service train- 
ing tor staff, facilitation of referrals and work 
with parents. 

The SPP assumes that combining the hack- 
ground and insights of a social \\ ()rker with 
an edticator will inspire more ettective inter- 
ventions on behalf of children tliat will lead 
to increased professional efficac\ in teachers 
and improvements m students sense of 
competence, self-esteem, motivation and 
achievement. The SPP takes clinical exper- 
tise normally applied in direct service to 
children and tises it with teachers and 
administrators to help improve classroom 
management and pedagogy, make more 
accurate diagnoses of child behaviors and 
refer students to appropriate external 
resources. .Most models of consultation 
hinction through a sole focus on solving a 
problem specific to an individual child hy. 
for example, offering therapy or case man- 
agement on the school grounds. The SPP. 
however, ultimately used mental health con- 
sultation to al.so help develop institutionally 
based solutions to regularly occurring prob- 
lems, thus broadening the focus to include 
not only the individual child but also the 
school. 
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SPP as a Process Model 
of Consultation 

A critical dimension {)f this model focuses 
on consultation as a cognitive inten'ention 
((ioldman. 1990). Based on prior research 
by (loldman & Cowan ( 19"6V the rnudel 
emphasizes problem-solving aspects of con- 
sultation and focuses on shifts in teachers' 
perceptions of how responsible they are for 
student success and failure to learn. 

The development of the exact inten cntion 
ih a continuous process in which the consul- 
tants and school personnel together flexibly 
shape senices in response to their specific 
situation, llie SPP model is therefore 
uniquely applied to each school site as the 
consultants gain an increasingly deeper 
understanding of the culture and the needs 
of the particular school and staff, and school 
personnel develop a sense of how they can 
best work with the consultants. 

An advantage of this model is that the target 
of consultation can move beyond the indi- 
vidual to the institution. For example, a 
teacher may initially ask a consultant tor 
help because she is having difficult)* control- 
ling a misbehaving child. In the course of 
helping the teacher, however, the consultant 
may find that the bigger problem is the lack 
of a consistent school-wide discipline policy. 
In this case, the response of the consultant 
could be to simultaneously help the teacher 
to develop a classroom strategy for manag- 
ing the child and facilitate a discussion 
about critical elements of a meaningful disci- 
pline polio- at a faculty- meeting. Tims. 
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while the immediate focus of any specific 
consultation may be on solving a problem 
with a child or a colleague, the longer term 
objective can be to provide more institution- 
ally based solutions to regularly occurring 
problems. Such consultation can help cre- 
ate enduring institutional changes which 
enhance both staff s own sense of efficacy 
and. in turn, their capacity to leach children 
more fully. 

Finally, the consultation services arc 
designed to operate at multiple levels. The 
work of the consultant has an impact upon 
the student, the teacher and the school. 
Consequently, the perceived intent of a spe- 
cific intervention could differ from person 
to person depending upon what role he or 
she plays within the life of the school as a 
whole. 

Assumptions of the SPP Model 

Teachers' beliefs in their ability- to effectively 
teach low-achieving students can influence 
their expectations for those children to suc- 
ceed. Because teachers are imponant figures 
in children's lives, children are sensitive to 
their teacher's expectations for them. 
Previous research has highlighted the pivotal 
role teacher expectations play in children's 
actual achievement, self-expectations, and 
perceived competence (Rosenthal & 
Jacobson. 1968; Wtinstein. 1989: Weinstein, 
Marshall, Sharp & Botkin, 198"^; Brattesani. 
Weinstein & Marshall, 1984: Botkin, 1990), 
Other research has underscored how chil- 
dren's classroom experiences influence their 
positive feelings and motivation to learn 
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(Harter. 1986). Children s concerns and 
expectations about their abilit>' to succeed 
often reflect parallel concerns of their teach- 
ers about their capacity to teach them 
ftccles&Wigfield. 1985). 

W hen teachers believe that they have con- 
trol over student outcomes, they can have 
higher expectations for their own efforts 
and those of their students. Central to a 
sense of efficacy is knowledge and under- 
.standing that enables teachers to approach 
students from a variet)' of perspectives. 

Ilie SPP model rests, therefore, on three 
underlying assumptions which were all 
specifically tested and evaluated through the 
research component of the Schools 
I^artnership Project, as follows: 

▲ On-site consultants can provide support 
and expenise that will enable teachers to 
effectively address the wide range of mental 
health problems facing children and fami- 



lies, including referring children for external 
social services, as needed, 

A Teachers' sense of efficacy (locus of con- 
trol) will improve if they have a fuller under- 
standing of the issues facing children, and 
that this understanding will translate into 
more effective classroom interventions on 
behalf of all students. 

▲ As teacners use more mental health 
consultation and develop more effecti\'e 
classroom inter\'entions, children s self- 
perceptions will improve. Further, children 
will show improvements in their percep- 
tions of their ability to learn, increased moti- 
vation to learn and increased academic 
achievement. 

llie evaluation component of the Schools 
Partnership Project, which is more fully 
described in Section VII of this report, was 
designed to test the extent to which each of 
these three key assumptions held true. 
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Jewish Family and 
Children's Services 

Founded in iS^O. IcwiMi l-amilvand 
Children's Scniccs (jl-CS) is the oldest 
soeial serviee ai;eney in the Western Tnited 
states. Its primary mission is to strenj^then 
himily life throiiiih a broad range of serviees 
including counseling, crisis interv'ention. 
prevention and research. Through profes- 
sional and volunteer progjanis. more than 
3().()0() children, adults and elderly annually 
are sened in San Francisco. Santa (^lara. San 
Mateo. Marin and Sonoma Counties, 

As a result of its long history of serving the 
San Francisco Bay Area population. jl*CS was 
keenly aware of the difficulties the commu- 
nity faced in effectively meeting the psy- 
chosocial and educational needs of its 
school children. By the mid- 1 98(ls JFCS. like 
many other community-based providers of 
mental health services, began experiencing 
a dramatic increase in the number of chil- 
dren being referred for their senices. 

Although it w as widely understood that a 
crisis had de\'eloped. educational, social ser- 
vice and philanthropic community institu- 
tions were not working together effecti\*ely 
to insure that children received the social 
and educational services they needed. A 
general lack of familiarity characterized the 
relationship between the public elemental^' 
school system and the child-serving social 
service system, and no mechanisms were in 
place to initiate or coordinate referrals of 
students from teachers. Fven children s 
agencies were not in regular contact w ith 



each other Many foundations that wxre 
knowledgeable about these problems were 
actively looking for ways to assist, but were 
not necessarily confident about how to most 
productively direct their resources. 

For more than a decade JFCS had been work- 
ing together with teachers and administra- 
tors of fifteen private schools, nurser)' 
schools and after school programs to identil\- 
and help children before their psychological 
problems became severe enough to require 
costly therapy and the labor-intensive ser- 
vices of a mental health professional. Such 
"early inten'ention" activities included social 
workers' classroom observations of specific 
children as well as discussions with teachers 
and administrators regarding developing 
appropriate plans with the children and their 
families. Teachers and administrators recog- 
nized that student behavior and attitudes and 
teachers" style of teaching were affecting stu- 
dent achievement. They also informally 
reported that the involvement of the mental 
health professional was vct)' helpftil to them 
in effectively working with and understand- 
ing 'hard to reach" children. 

JFCS first looked into the possibilit)' of pro- 
viding consultation senices to public 
schools a year prior to embarking upon the 
Schools Partnership Project by starting a 
pilot project at Alamo public elementary- 
school. Because Alamo School was a source 
of many counseling referrals. JFCS had devel- 
oped a cooperative working relationship 
with the principal. This pilot offered both 
the opportunity to test how the consultation 
ser\'ices the agenq* had been providing to 
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child-bcmng prognims could be applied lo a 
public school environment and to cultivate 
ground-level support for the project within 
the public school district. 

A Mudy was also made ot the strengths and 
weaknesses of earlier local mental health 
consultation initiatives. It was within this 
context that JFCS discovered that another 
local school-based consultation project had 
failed in large part because the schools in 
which the sponsoring non-profit mental 
health agency operated had not supported 
the consulting sen'ices. The project had 
been implemented using a top-down 
approach in which the district administra- 
tion identified the schools to receive ser- 
\'ices without ascenaining the level of site 
interest. JFCS staff took this lesson to heart 
us they planned the Schools Partnership 
Project. > 

Multiple Partners 

In 1986 and 198" JFCS facilitated the devel- 
opment of a multiple partnership to provide 
consultation to teachers and administrators 
within six public elementan*' schools. In 
addition to JFCS, paniicrs included the San 
Fmncisco Unified School District (SFUSD), 
philanthropic foundations and, through a 
faculty member, a local university*. Tlie SPP 
also included an Advisor)' Council com- 
prised of representatives from local agencies 
ser\*ing children and tamilies.- .\s the lead 
a|;ency, JFCS took primary responsibility' for 
organizing and implementing the project. 
The roles of the other partners are outlined 
below. 



San Francisco Unified 
School District 

JFCS staff met with individual members ot 
the San Francisco School Board, the 
Superintendent of Schools in San Francisco, 
and senior school administrators to make 
certain that the San Francisco Unified School 
District supported the project and believed 
it might be useful to teachers. As a result, 
the SFUSD central office played a critical 
role in sanctioning the project. identif\-ing 
potential schools and allowing the research 
component to take place at the school sites. 

During implementation, the principals of 
the six individual elementaPk' schools played 
a key role, llie most active principals 
included consultants in school-wide activi- 
ties, provided teachers with opportunities to 
use consultants and allowed teachers release 
time to meet with the consultants. In this 
way. the semces provided by the mental 
health consultants were largely shaped by 
the suggestions of both facult>^ and adminis- 
trators. 

San Francisco State University 

To incorporate a full scale evaluation com- 
ponent into the project. JFCS consulted with 
several education research specialists and 
ultimately contracted with San Francisco 
Slate University' for the ser\'ices of a profes- 
sor well versed in communit>* mental health, 
research and consultation. 

San Francisco State s participation was con- 
sidered important because as an institution 



A detailed descnption 
of lessons learned during 
implementation of the SPP 
IS found in Section IX, 
'Practical Lessons learned." 



' A list of Advisor/ Council 
members is found in 
Appendix 3. 
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of higher education that strives to educate 
both teachers and mental health profession- 
als, it is constantly challenged to generate 
and transmit new knowledge to benefit both 
professions, ban Francisco State I niversity 
agreed to their professor s request to work 
{)\\ the project quarter time per semester.^ 

Philanthropic Foundations 

In addition to providing the project with 
financial suppon. foundations were instru- 
mental in shaping the Schools Partnership 
Project. For example, after several funders 
reviewed the original project proposal, one 
noted that it should be optimally expanded 
to include an in-depth look at specUlc attitu- 
dinal and performance changes in teachers 
and students. It became apparent that 
strengthening the evaluation was critical in 
order to fully understand if and how mental 
health inter\-entions improved the perfor- 
mance of children in schools.^ The grant 



proposal was then revised to incorporate a 
more comprehensive evaluation compo- 
nent. 

The most involved foundation staff also 
actively shared their expenise about school- 
based sen ices and school change, and con- 
nected SPP project personnel with other 
agencies and individuals providing mental 
health sen'ices in schools. 

Roie of the SPP Advisory Council 

in addition to the partners involved in the 
SPP. an Advisor)' Council of local mental 
health agency and child advocacy' group rep- 
resentatives was convened and met twice 
annually. Hie Council s purpose was to 
bring mental health professionals together 
around a common concern, to provide guid- 
ance to the project and to facilitate accep- 
tance of case referrals from the SPP to 
participating agencies for service. 
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Implementation: The Schools Partnership Project in Action 



Hiring Mental Health Consultants 

Knowing thai private foundations were 
interested in funding the project. JFCS 
began searching for a qualified mental health 
professional to begin providing senices at 
the first three school sites. In this case. JFCS 
was looking for a person with interdiscipli- 
nary experience in both school and mental 
health settings. Finding such an individual 
proved to be a more difficult task than origi- 
nally anticipated, but ultimately this objec- 
tive was accomplished. 1 

Site Selection 

As is true in most American metropolitan 
schools. San Francisco's children represent a 
mix of races and cultures. Its public school 
population is 24% (Chinese. 19% Latino, 19% 
.African American. 15% white. 9% Filipino 
and 14% other non white. Many children 
are from immigrant families and almost one- 
third of the children entering school have 
limited or no ability' to speak English. 
Sixteen percent of San Francisco's child pop- 
ulation receives public assistance.^ Since a 
major objective of the project was to devel- 
op a model of inten'cntion which would be 
widely applicable, six different sites that 
were representative of the ethnic and racial 
makeup of an urban inner citv population 
were selected.-^ 

Staff worked with district administrators, 
school principals and faculty- to select 
school sites that had diverse socioeconomic 
and ethnic compositions and best met the 
following tour selection criteria: 



■ A receptive principal wlio understood 
and agreed with the goals and objectives of 
the project, the role of the consultant, and 
the value of the project to the school. 

■ A stable work force, including a majority 
of teachers who had been at the school site 
an average of 3 to 5 years and who 
expressed an interest in change and a desire 
to learn about effective interventions with 
children and their families. 

■ A complexit)' of student problems and a 
diverse student population. 

■ Adequate resources within the schools, 
including education specialists and other 
non-teaching personnel, in order to comple- 
ment the sen-ices of the project and to facili- 
tate the process of referrals. 

Three sites were selected in January, 1988 
for Year i of the project and an additional 
three in January; 1989 for Year II. In the ini- 
tial round, the Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Elementary' Schools provided JFCS 
with a list of sites that could benefit from 
the consultation semces and had expressed 
interest in the project when it was discussed 
at a district-wide principals' meeting. Staff 
then conducted inten'iews with the princi- 
pal, teachers and staff* at each of the most 
promising sites to ascertain their level of 
commitment to the project, 'flie majority- of 
faculty were expected to support the pro- 
ject in order for a match to be made and this 
support was considered essential in the site 
selection process. The results of these inter- 
views, together with demographic informa- 



• Please refer to Section VIII 
for a more detailed 
description of overall prO' 
ject staff in3. 

^ Demosraphic information 
IS based on the United 
States Census of 1990. US 
Department of Commerce, 
For a description of student 
demosraphics, see page 
25 



-> Fof a description of each 
of the school sites selected, 
please refer to Appendix 2 

Wherever possible, the 
meetings included talking 
to existing supportive ser- 
vices personnel. These 
included, for example, 
school psychologists, 
resource specialists and 
special eaucation teachers 
SPP staff felt that working in 
partneiship with the school 
required the support and 
cooperation of these indi- 
viduals 
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tion. led U) the selection of the first three 
sites: llawihorne School (Mission District), 
Ortega School (Oceanview District) and 
Luvton School (Sunset District). 

A year later, the second three sites were 
added using the same criteria and process, 
w ith the addition of one new step. Faculty 
at each site were asked to formally vote on 
whether they wished f heir school to partici- 
pate. ,\ majority' vote was required tor ilie 
project to he offered to the school. This 
process led to the ultimate selection of 
Lafavette School (outer Richmond District), 
Redding School (Tenderloin District) and 
Sanchez School (Mission District),^'^ 

Site-Based Implementation 

Based upon the process model of consulta- 
tion, as described in Section III. the SPP was 
shaped around the conditions of each site. 
Therefore, once the project was accepted, 
formal and iaformal means were used by 
staff to obtain a detailed understanding of 
the needs of each school and to develop a 
tailored program that would then meet the 
particular requirements of the teachers and 
students at that sch(^ jI 

Formal Needs Assessment 

A formal, written needs assessment was con- 
ducted by the SPP evaluation staff. A Needs 
Asscssmeni Sun'ey was given to teachers in 
the spring before the inception of consulta- 
tion the following fall. The puqwse of the 



needs assessment was to determine teach- 
ers chief areas of concern with regard to 
their students, colleagues, administration 
and the district. Fhe surv'ey also helped to 
determine what n pes of consultation had 
been used in the past and what t^pes of staff 
development were considered most desir- 
able, 

I-eedback from the analysis of the sun^cys 
was given to teachers at staff meetings in 
the fall of each year. At: the end of the first 
year, and again at the end of the second year, 
a \ ear<^nd Needs Assessment Survey was 
given to the faculty to assess the t)pc, 
amount and helpfulness of the consultation 
used. 

Infonnal Heeds Assessment 

The most intensive part of the needs assess- 
ment process was allowing the mental 
health consultants to spend otie day per 
week for up to three months talking infor- 
mally with teachers and admini:,:iators. This 
initial period of assessment took place in the 
spring of 1988 for the first three sites and in 
the spring of 1989 for the second set of 
schools. However, it should be noted that 
the overall process of assessment was con- 
tinuous. Adapting the consultation ser\'ices 
to the particular needs of the site, incorpo- 
rating the ideas of school personnel and 
' working in partnership with teachers to 
I ensure that their needs were met were 
i ongoing throughout the life of the project. 
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Student Demosraphics, June, 1990^ 
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j Basic Components of the 3PP 

I Consultation Services 

j 

i 

Hie mix ofilic services provided at a partic- 
ular site reflected not only the conditions at 
; that school and the needs expressed by the 
teachers, but also the willingness and inter- 
est of facult}' and administrators to work 
with a consultant and the particular 
strengths of each consultant. The written 
needs assessment submitted by teachers at 
all schools ranked highest the need for help 
with troubled children and parent communi- 
cation. Most services fell into one of the fol- 
lowing five categories: { 1) individual 
consultation with teachers and administra- 
tors: (2) group consultation: (3) faculty- in- 
senice tniining: (4) facilitation of referrals 
and (5) assistance in working with parents. 

An analysis of the types of consultation used 
revealed that the largest number of inten'en- 
tions were of a clinical nature involving indi- 
vidual consultation, crisis inter\'ention and 
mediation among groups and individuals. 
WTiile students were commonly the subject 
of consultation, resolving the issues which 
most frequently arose also often involved 
finding ways to improve the functioning of 
the school site as a whole, 

A substantial portion of consultant time was 
also spent working with individuals or 
groups on program development and educa- 
tional activities. In three of the schools, the 
consultant brought additional direct scnices 
to the school site or helped those sen'ices 
already in place to function more effectively, 
j Wliile a substantial number of children were 
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referred for additional outside services, this 
activity' occupied the smallest portion of 
consultant time. 

i Individual Consultation 

Individual consultation between the consul- 
tant and a teacher or administrator was the 
most common form of service provided by 
both SPP consultants. These consultations 
addressed a particular teacher's or adminis- 
trator s need for education, support or infor- 
mation, or their need to better understand 
and adjust their relationship with an individ- 
ual child or with an entire class. Training or 
assistance in developing an appropriate 
classroom inten'ention was also provided on 
an individual basis to teachers. 

While a particular disruptive cliild or group 
of children might be the initial focus of a 
consultation, it frequently led to a solution 
which included elements of programmatic 
change. For example, a topical method of 
individual consultation with teachers 
involved having the consultant come into 
the classroom to observe a particular child 
and then working with the teacher to devel- 
op a strategy for subsequent intervention. 
The inten'ention that followed took a vari- 
ety* of forms, such as meeting with the child 
and/or parent, including a specialist in fur- 
ther discussion, referring the child to an 
agency for specialized care, changing how 
the teacher organized her classroom, or 
identifv'ing a school policy in need of reviev;. 
One consultant stated: 

'The key factor is bein^ able to brainstorm 
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ivitb another person, particularly someone 
from another discipline. Teachers are in 
the education business. They see things in 
terms of learning skills, I see things in 
terms of family, community coping skills, 
and events in a child's life... Bringing these 
pieces together helps us both see the whole 
child: 

In most schools, a substantial ponion of the 
consultants' time was also spent working 
with administrators. One elementary- school 
administrator explained that the consultant 
had a profound impact on her performance 
as a principal: 

"She helped me to keep my eye on the big- 
ger picture, stay more objective and see the 
forest through the trees... Being a principal 
is a ivry isolating kind of jot-, I can tjiist 
share my Job related problems with ever)^- 
hody She ivas another person with whom 
I could think through, validate and verify 
issues." 

Group Consultation 

Ciroup consultation refers to a situation 
where the consultant s skills and expertise 
were used to support the activities of a 
jyoup; such consultations were extremely 
varied in content, format and regularity*. 
They included facilitating a group discus- 
sion, organizing a planning session and par- 
licipailng actively on a faculry- team. 

The most frequent t>'pc of group consulta- 
tion was participation of the consultant in 
the Student Study Team (SST).** During the 
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initial stages of consultation, the SST meet- 
ings were an important vehicle for exposing 
teachers to the consultant s breadth of skills. 
As a member of the SST the consultant typi- 
cally was responsible for facilitating the 
meetings and exposing teachers to tech- 
niques for working with families and stu- 
dents in order to identify' needs and develop 
effective intenxntions. The consultant 
often modelled an effective strategy for 
interacting with a parent or analysing a par- 
ticular problem during the course of the 
meeting itself. Over time, the strategies 
were incorporated into the group's 
approach to problem solving and the consul- 
tant could become a less active member of 
the team. 

As teachers became more familiar with the 
consultants, other tbrms of group consulta- 
tion also became possible. At one school 
where kindergarten and first grade teachers 
had not been communicating with each 
other for several years, a cross-grade consul- 
tation was designed, A planned exercise 
allowed kindergarten teachers to share with 
first grade teachers information about stu- 
dents who would be promoted to the next 
grade. As a group, decisions were then 
made regarding student assignments to par- 
ticular classrooms with different classroom 
structures. The meeting resulted in a new. 
mutual understanding by teachers of the 
unique problems facing teachers at both 
grade levels. 

The use of consultants as meeting tacilita- 
torsand mediators seemed particularly likely 
to occur in those schools involved in the dif- 




' Comorised of adminis- 
trator, teachers, coun- 
selors and any other 
appropriate oersonnei. 
Student Study Teams are 
desigried to address the 
problems of at-risk chil- 
dren Once a child is 
referred to the team by a 
school staff member, the 
team meets with the stu- 
dent and the parents to 
review the child's strengths 
and weaknesses and 
devise a plan of action 
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One of the major 
obstacles facins the 
SPP staff was the lacK 
of affordable 
treatment resources 
for children 
dentified as neears 
additional services 



• Restructuring legisiaton 
'equires schools to deve'- 
CD DOiicies and proce- 
aures that shift to a system 
ci 3 roup accour.taoilitv for 
student oerformance a^a 
rcrease Site -based rrian 
aoennent 



ficull process of making major institutional 
changes, such as a restructuring." It may he 
that the skills ar.d training of a mental health 
professional are especially useful in times of 
!?tress and transition. 

Staff In-Service Trainins 

Tlirough a review of the results of the Needs 
Assessment Sur\*ey, the consultants noted 
the staff development needs and desires at 
each school, in addition, as consultants met 
with teachers to solve specific t\'pes of prob- 
lems, they became more aware of in-senice 
training needs. Tlie consultant then provid- 
ed the training hersell'or found an appropri- 
ate outside expert to present to the faculty 
Topics covered areas such as "children's 
responses to addicted parents." "common 
obstacles to classroom learning," "successful 
inten-ention techniquei;." needs of sexually 
abused children; and **the importance of 
culture." 

Of note is that while staff development is an 
acceptable form of teacher learning, the for- 
mat of individual consultation provided 
teachers with assistance most specific to 
their concerns. Because individual consulta- 
tion is based on a teacher s specific concern 
for a specific child, the usefulness of the 
help is more immediately obvious than with 
a more general group in-semce presenta- 
tion. 

Facilitation of Referrals 

SPP consultants helped teachers and admin- 
istrators identify' and accurately diagnose 



children in need of other services, particular- 
ly those related to mental health, and facili- 
tated the refeml of those students to 
appropriate agencies. Approximately 10% of 
the students, or 280 children in the partici- 
pating schools, required referrals for inten- 
sive mental health services. Often these 
rcicrrals occurred as a result of an individual 
consultation with a teacher or as part of the 
Student Study Team process. Depending 
upon the circumstances and the comfort 
level of the individuals involved, referrals 
were made by the consultants or by the 
teachers and admini,strators. Consultants 
would also often play a role in identifv^ing 
which community- agencies had openings for 
sen'icc and who a family should contact 
within an organization. Typically, a call was 
made by the consultant to theagenq* to 
advise them of the referral. 

One ot the major obstacles facing the SPP 
staff was the lack of affordable treatment 
resources for children identified as needing 
additional ser\ices. The SPP Advisory 
Council was especially helpful in this regard. 
Agencies participating on the Advisory 
Council agreed as part of their involvement 
in the project to give priorit\' consideration 
to SPP referrals when possible, thus facilitat- 
ing the referral process, in addition, 
(x)uncil members provided advice about the 
most appropriate referral resource for select- 
ed cases. 

Work with Parents 

(x)nsultants and school personnel recog- 
nized ine importance of involving parents in 
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efforts to assist their children. Therefore, 
much of the focus of interaction between 
the consultants and teachers and administra- 
; tors was enhancing the capacity* of teachers 
! and administrators to work closely with par- 
1 ents. This t) pe of work ranged from work- 
1 Ing with the school to develop parent 
education activities to mediating a meeting 
between a teacher and a parent, or brain- 
storming with a teacher about how to hold 
an effective parent conference. 

For example, in one school the need for 
fifth-grade students and their parents to be 
better prepared for making the difficult tran- 
sition to middle school was identified. In 
response, the consultant, together with two 
i fifth-grade teachers and the school social 
; worker, planned an evening meeting specifi- 
! caily designed to provide parents and 
I students with important information about 
j student life at the middle school level and 
I the potential anxieties that may accompany 
this transition. In order to reach a broad 
range of parents, information was translated 
into both Chinese and Spanish throughout 
j the course of the meeting. 

j Because of their special training and strong 

j interpersonal skills, consultants were fre- 

1 quently called in to assist school staff when 

i they met with parents. Since the consul- 

I tants were not official school staff, they 

I were in unique positions to work with par- 



ents. One elementary school teacher states: 

"fllje comultanti knew bow to talk to par- 
ents. She understood their positions and 
saluted their efforts. Parents sensed her 
respect, WMe much of her ability came 
from her skills, it also helped that she came 
in from the 'outside! Sotneo' e from the 
outside is less threatening; not so emotion- 
ally involved. She often acted as a media- 
tor between the parent and the teacher 
She helped to dispel the feeling of the 
school against the parent." 

A kindergarten teacher offers the following 
example: 

"One morning a parent came in. She was 
outraged because she felt another child 
had touched her child in a way that 
shouldn't have happened. Thi consultant 
found the parent of the accused child and 
took both of them aside. Both parents 
were very upset, but the consultant was 
able to work it out with them so neither 
was angry. The consultant brought in con- 
cepts of child development and helped to 
put the incident in perspective. By the end. 
the accusing parent no longer felt her child 
had been touched improperly; this incident 
was deemed a natural part of how chil- 
dren learn about the world around them. 
At the time. I had jO other kids with me 
and couldn 't have dealt with the situation." 



k Case Study of the Hawthorne Elementary School 



To illuslnuc lunv (he SPP works. ;i s;implc 
cax* siudy is prcsciucd. W hile many ot 
the ingredients of the Hawthorne esperi- 
enee oeciirred at other sues, the Hawthorne 
experienee is noteworthy tor its use ol a 
consuhant durinj; a tune of enormous 
ehange. The eonsuhant bej;an workinii in 
the seliot)! just as it embarked upon a mas- 
sive site-based restruetunngelTort. 

Hawthorne Elementary School lies in the 
heart of San Iraneiseo s Mission District. 
\\ hen desegrej;ation beiian in San Irancisco 
over twentA" years ago, many of the Luiiio 
children livini^in the Hawthorne neiiihbor- 
hood were assigned to schools in other parts 
of town, w hile Alrican American, (Chinese, 
(.ambodian. \ ietnamese. Laotian and 
Filipino children were broiij;ht to 
Hawthorne. The student population! ,,(■ 
some ()00 eliildrcn is now 38".. Spanish sur- 
named. 2S.2".» Southeast Asian and Filipino. 
lS.8"o .Vfrican American. I .V\. white, and 

rv other Most students come from low 
income families: are considered by 
teachers to be educationally disadvantaged: 
at least I v' . are estimated to live with fami- 
lies who are not leplly residing in the 
I nited .states: more than 90".. speak a lan- 
guage which is linguisticallv or dialeeticalh 
different from standard Fnglish. 

Readiness 

hi January of I98S. through the SlT'SD s 
central office, jF(!S approached the princi- 
pal of Hawthorne to discuss initiating the 
project at the school. Hawthorne s facult\ 
and administration were actively invohed in 
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assessing the challenges ihe>- w ere facing 
and trvmg to design and implement ereaii\e 
approaches to meeting the needs of their 
tremendoush dherse students. For the prin- 
cipal, the SPP ottered some promise of ame- 
liorating statf burn-out and frustration, she 
explains: 

"Fhc Schools Pdvnicyshil) I rt.jcci iiaiv us 
license to (irUciiUilc our Jriistraliwis hi 
cdHccition if you coiuplain or voice frustra- 
liou soiuehow il all conies bdck on you as 
a teacher: it becomes your (anil. lUil in 
(bis coiiie.xi, it was not only ohay lo roice 
oiir fnisinitioiis. it iras iniporUiul. 
Teachers bum out when ihey feel they 
can t make a ditjerencc in the lives o( their 
kids. The jm^ject seeuied like a way to help 
as feel euitaiied in the process oflryiuii lo 
deal nunv (icliivly and directly with those 
j)rol)le)us. ' 

At first, howev er, the principal and the facul- 
tv were unsure what to expect from the 
Schools Partnership Project. Some won- 
dered whether a project sponsored by a 
Jewish agency might hav'esome religious 
overtones. Others were wary about what a 
social worker might have to offer and some- 
what resistant to inviting her into their class- 
room. 

l"ortunatcly, in addition to being a licensed 
clinical social W(^rker, in this case the con- 
sultant had been a high school teacher and 
had an additional degree in counseling.- 
.\ccordingl\. she walked into the position 
not only with prior knowledge about 
schools and how the\- function, but with a 
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The presentation cf 
the results of the 
needs assessment tc 
the entire facuitv 
helpea to set the 
stase for the project 



strong sense of admiration for teachers and 
the demands they face. 

Understanding the Needs 

Starting in the spring of 1988. the consultant 
began spending r^X) half-days a week at 
Hawthorne. Her initial task was to develop 
a deeper understanding of the school cli- 
mate, culture and needs. SPP research staff 
used a specially designed Needs Assessment 
Sun*ey to ask teachers about their particular 
needs. Tlie presentation of the results of the 
needs assessment to the entire faculty- 
helped to set the stage for the project. The 
consultant believes, however, that the most 
important step was being given time to 
watch, listen, and gradually begin delivering 
ser\*ices: 

"Walking into Hawthorne, my first sense 
urn that it felt like a community center 
There ivas a continuous stream of people - 
adults and kids - in the halls all of the 
time. It felt warm, receptive and alive, but 
also disorderly and chaotic I wondered if 
it might be dysfunctional and if they liked 
it that way - purposely nurturing that 
kind of environment. Part of my agenda 
was to figure out if that was what they 
wanted, if they were comfortable that way 
My hunch was that it was symptomatic of 
things not quite in control. I realized over 
time that the environment reflected the vol- 
ume and enormity of the life issues stu- 
dents were earning around and that 
spilUwer sense of things bubbling over I 
watched." 



Becoming Involved/Buiiding 
Relationships 

From March through June of that year the 
principal was instrumental in involving the 
consultant in the life of the school, meeting 
with her regularly, inviting her tc assist in 
school ta.^ks which would build relation- 
ships and facilitate her growing knowledge 
of the culture and workings of the school. 

From the beginning, sitting on the school's 
Student Study Team provided the consultant 
with an official and useful role in the school 
as well as entree to the classroom and to 
parents. WTien she arrived, the concept of 
Student Study Teams was just being imple- 
mented and the teachers, who were largely 
untrained in running such meetings, were 
happy to involve her. Tlirough the Student 
Study Team meetings, the consultant began 
identih'ing problems and offering solutions. 

In addition, she made herself visible and 
accessible. She ate lunch with teachers and 
spent time with them in the halls. V^^Tien 
she heard teachers talk about problems with 
specific students, she offered to come into 
their classrooms to obsen*e. Sometimes a 
note from a teacher about a problem would 
give the consultant the opportunity' to work 
with a teacher. .Vfter obser\-ing a child, the 
consultant would talk to the teacher about 
what was happening and discuss possible 
solutions. 

These first few months were devoted to 
building relationships, fostering trust and 
identif\ing needs. For the teachers, allow- 
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ing the consultant access to their classrooms 
was taking a risk, A common perception in 
schools is that most professionals who come 
to obser\-e classrooms come to judge teach- 
ers. Although the SPP consultant came with 
a different purpose in mind, teachers faced 
the stress of being observed and the risk of 
being criticized. Many felt dealing with the 
emotional and psychological issues in the 
lives of their students was not part of their 
job. Yet. gradually teachers did open their 
doors. 

Team Approach 

WTien the consultant returned to Hawthorne 
the following fall, staff were ready to utilize 
the full semces of the project. She could 
feel the difference, 'It was like I was an old 
friend, 1 had shown 1 was here to stay and 
was really a pan of the school by coming 
back," Some undefined element of trust had 
been added. 

That fall, the principal asked the consultant 
to perform several concrete tasks. One was 
to faciliute grade level meetings for facult)* 
to discuss their ci"janging from a traditional. 
sclf<'ontained. homeroom class structure 
and curriculum to a "circling " model for 
reading and math instruction,^ It quickly 
became clear that teachers were concerned 
bv the shift of control and power and the 
lack of a clear person in charge. Facult)' felt 
uncomfortable trusting another teacher with 
•their children * and taking new responsibili- 
ty for "Other children." 

The com^ultant's understanding of the envi- 



ronment was essential to this task and, 
because her skills and commitment were to 
the process of communication, she helped 
teachers use the meeting to talk about 
shared responsibility' and the need to trust 
each other, .Afterwards, the consultant 
reported the group's concerns to the princi- 
pal who was able to follow-up at a faculty- 
meeting. Early on. these meetings set the 
stage for the school community to view the 
consultant as a neutral person with a specif- 
ic set of skills to contribute. 

Another task was to plan the paraprofession- 
al schedule allocation for the school year 
Even though this task seemed not to directly 
relate to the SPP objectives, it in fact 
became a vehicle for moving the project for- 
ward and ultimately contributing to a shared 
sense of ownership and understanding with- 
in the school community of their ability to 
facilitate change. 

Because both teachers and aides had explicit 
requests for resources, the consultant set up 
a large chalkboard with cells for each class- 
room and time slot. If a teacher wanted to 
make a change in the assigned schedule, he 
or she had to remove the aide's name from 
another teacher s classroom and time slot. 
Working with the consultant, this physical 
act heiglitened teachers awareness of how 
meeting their individual needs affected oth- 
ers. Through this activity, by the following 
March (one year after the consultant began 
working at Hawthorne) all the teachers had 
experienced working with her in a group 
setting to resolve a difficult issue. 
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A common 
perception in 
schools is that most 
professionals who 
come to observe 
classrooms come to 
judge teachers. 
Although the SPP 
consultant came with 
a different purpose 
in mind, teachers 
faced the stress of 
being observed and 
the risk of beins 
criticized. 



Within this model, 
students are placed by 
ability level in sroupsso 
that their needs can be 
targeted. 
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Besinnins Evaluation 



Parent/Teacher Conferences 
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At the end of that first full year of consiilta- 
iit)n. the ^PP evaluation staff returned to the 
school to administer the es aiuiition mea- 
sures. ' During a faculty meeting, teachers 
were asked lo take approximately half an 
hour to complete the psychological mea- 
sures being used by the staff to assess 
changes in teachers' feelings of self-efficacy 
and sense of rcsponsibihr\' for the achieve- 
ments of their students. Once thev obtained 
the permission of the parents, research assis- 
tants administered measures to a sample 
population of students by taking them out of 
the classroom for a brief period of time (up 
to -iS minutes). 

Reaction from teachers to the evaluation 
procedures was mixed. While some ajipre- 
ciatcd the imponance of conducting an eval- 
uation, many disliked filling out the forms. 
Despite helping to redesign one measure, 
teachers* mixed reactions persisted. Some 
saw taking the children out of their class- 
room as disruptive and the loss of a learning 
opportunity', although others considered it 
to be a positive experience for the children, 
(ienerally. the consultant tried to disassoci- 
ate herself and the services she offered from 
the evaluation activities. In that the evalua- 
tion design was quasi-experimental and 
interactive, the consultant and evaluation 
team worked hard to ensure that neither the 
consultation process nor the evaluation 
inten'entions were compromised. 



Increasingly, teachers and administrators 
began taking the initiative to seek out the 
SPP consultant. They often brought her into 
conferences with parents, finding that her 
social work skills brought a new dynamic to 
the parent/teacher meetings. WTiile most 
teachers were experienced in using confer- 
ences to inform parents about a child's 
progress, the consultant also saw these 
meetings as an opponunir\' for the school to 
develop a richer picture of the parent's view 
of the child's ability and life circumstances. 

Problem-Solving 

Many teachers came to the consultant to talk 
about a panicular ':hild and to bninstorm 
various approaches to solving specific prob- 
lems. The consultant was able to be helpful 
because she could offer teachers a different 
set of obsen ations and ask new questions: 

"A teacher mi^ht be focused on the fad that 
a child can t read or that he bothers other 
k'ids. I focus on what his family is like and 
what he does in his life outside of school 
Together, we bring dijfereut pieces together 
to begin to see the whole child, Jo ^ain a 
larger lens on the child" 

The process never ended with the initial 
consultation. Dialogue continued on a 
weekly basis between teacher and consul- 
tant. Teacher and consultant would leave 
their conversations with a new set of consid- 
erations and ideas. The child received need- 
ed attention and the teacher no longer felt 
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alone in facing the challenges of teaching a 
"hard-to-reach child." Teachers" sense of 
their own efficaq- seemed to increase as 
they devised new ways to engage in proh- 
Icm-solving, 

The consultant's impact was not limited to 
teachers. Tlie principal met with the con- 
sultant almost even- day she came to the 
school. According to the principal: 

"She becmue essential to me. She is an 
insider in her sense of the workings and 
the dynamics of the school, hut she 's not 
really an insider Ikr perspective is not 
that of an educator hut of a mental health 
practitioner and it f^ires me as an adniinis- 
Irator a very different lens on the school. 
She sees human dynamics, emotions and 
relationships. It contributes to the global 
picture I need. Wljen I walk into class- 
rooms. I am often preoccupied with cur- 
riculum issues, evaluation concents, 
logistical matters, etc She is there to 
observe kids. It's a piece of the school I 
don t get enough of an opportunity to see " 

The integration of the consultant into the 
life of the school was made possible both by 
the process-oriented emphasis of the SPP 
model of mental health consultation and the 
broader efforts already under\\-ay within the 
school community-. The principal and the 
teachers had been working to create a more 
open, undefended, responsive environment 
in the school and among the facult}'. In addi- 
tion, the SPP model had the flexibility- to be 
shaped according to the needs and desires 
of the school. The principal obserxes: 



"The most important aspect offewish 
Family and Children s Services was their 
willingness to listen to us at Hawthorne, 
and to make it truly a joint project. We 
were part of molding it. The project at 
Hawthorne grew from the ground up in 
response to our needs and possibilities. 
The whole project framework depended on 
our involvement. It wasn 't just at the 
beginning, but all the way through. We 
were partners." 

Concrete Assistance 

The consultant was also available to offer a 
very concrete kind of help. She was there 
to call the hospital, write a letter to a parole 
officer and do the endless phoning required 
to pinpoint who was the right person in a 
.social serx'ice bureaucracy to speak to about 
a particular child. Experienced in the world 
of social serx'ices, the consultant had the 
expertise to know how to access outside 
resources. 

The consultant could not and did not solve 
all problems, however. Despite best inten- 
tions, lack of available resources often limit- 
ed the consultant's effectiveness. She says: 

"You do what you can do, but sometimes 
it's not enough... You sensitize the school 
community and then the child falls 
through the crack again... The biggest gap 
exists for the families who really need ther- 
apy and won t ever make it to an outside 
agency The children barely get to school. 
There is a tremendous need for in-home 
and in-school social services. " 



'The most important 
aspect of Jewish 
Family and Children's 
Sers^ices was their 
willinsness 
to listen to us at 
Havv4home, and to 
make it truly a joint 
project. ■ 
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' Completion 

i 
I 
I 

j The project ended at Hawthorne after two 
and a half years, as planned. In June of 
1989. faced with losing their consultant, the 
Hawihorne School faculty' and administra- 

' tion decided to find other means of keeping 



' her on staff. It is a testimony to the useful- 
; ness of the SPP that, in the faU of 1989, the 
! same consultant was hired independently by 
: the school with liven Start federal funds and 

School improvement state fimds to continue 

her consultation role." 
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Summary of the Evaluation of the 
Schools Partnership Project^ 



Objectives 

The evaluation component or the Schools 
Paitnership Project was designed to 
assess whether a process model of mental 
health consultation (see Section ill for a 
description of the model) could: 

• alter teacher perceptions regarding their 
abiliU' to teach children with widely diver- 
gent educational needs; and 

# improve students' own sense of compe- 
tence, self-esteem, mood, academic expecta* 
tions. motivation and academic achic\'cmenl 
as well as their perceptions of teacher treat- 
ment, 

A number of different measures were uti- 
lized to assess the changes in teachers and 
students that were brought about because of 
the mental health consultation. 

The underlying assumption assessed by 
these measures was that in order to effect 
change in a student's self-concept, academic 
self-expectations and ultimately academic 
achievement, it is first necessary to enhance 
a teacher s sense of professional efficacy. A 
teacher s sense of professional efficacy relies 
on a perceived capacity' to successfully influ- 
ence students' ability to learn (Ashton & 
Webb. 1986: Dusek. 1985: Ecdes & 
Wigfield. 1985). Whether teachers believe 
that they can influence students' learning 
depends on both the extent to which teach- 
ers are supported in their role and the 
extent to which they feel competent. WTien 
teachers experience support and perceive 



themselves as competent to teach, they are 
more likely to believe that student failure :o 
learn is within their control: conversely, 
when teachers feel unsupported and lacking 
in confidence, they are more likely to 
believe that student failure is a result of cir- 
cumstances beyond their control (Anderson 
& Maes. 1985; Gusky 1981: Rose & Medway, 
1981: Goldman & Cowan. ITdl 

Specific questions which the demonstration 
project and its evaluation aimed to answer 
included: 

# Does the provision of consultation ser- 
vices to teachers increase their sense of effi- 
cacT and locus of control? 

# Is an increased sense of efficacT and locus 
of control related to increased knowledge 
and problem resolution among teachers? 

# Is there a relationship beiw^een greater 
amounts of consultation used by teachers 
and increases in students' sense of academic 
expectations and level of achievement? 

# Is there a relationship between teachers' 
use of consultation and increased level of 
perceived cognitive competence, self- 
esteem, elevated mood and an increased 
motivation to learn among students? 

# Is there a relationship between the use of 
consultation and referrals for external social 
services? 

The remainder of this section broadly 
reviews the major evaluation questions, eval- 



This section was pre- 
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▲ 

This study represents 
an important step in 
testins the feasibility 
of expanding the 
role and function of 
mental health 
professionals in 
school sites and in 
addressing tneir 
ability to enhance 
■ne teacners" ro!es 
and mturn. tne 
experience of their 
students. 



uation design, methods used to test the 
inten'cniion model used, and key findings. 
A complete report including full documenta- 
tion tor the Schools Partnership Project is 
available upon request from Jewish Family 
and Children's Senices. 

Research Design and Method 

The evaluation method used was a pre- and 
post-test (consultation in this case) quasi- 
experimental research design, utilizing mul- 
tiple data collection measures to assess both 
teacher and student perceptions. 

A control sample would have been ideal to 
include in this study as a means of compar- 
ing and contrasting students and teachers 
who did noi receive consultation sen/ices. 
Intenention directed school-wide precluded 
an evaluation design that included the use of 
an on-site control or comparison sample. 
The selection of a comparable elementan' 
school which did not have available the con- 
sultation inten'ention would have been an 
alternative option. This. too. was not possi- 
ble to institute because of the difficulties 
inherent in gaining the full cooperation of 
these alternative sites, including the time 
consuming process of testing teachers who 
would not have the option of receiving the 
consultation inter\-ention (as an incentive to 
participate in the initial non-inten-ention 
sample). 

Despite this limitation, this study represents 
an important step in testing the feasibility of 
expanding the role and function of mental 
health professionals in school sites and in 



addressing their ability to enhance the teach- 
ers" roles and in turn, the experience of 
their students. 

Method and Measures Selected 

I 

Both quantita*i\'e and qualitative assess- 
ments of consultation use and changes in 
teachers" attitudes were conducted over a 
twwear period. Changes in students' self- 
expectations, achievement, self-esteem, per- 
ceived competence, mood and motivation 
to learn were also assessed. 

Quantitative teacher measures were selected 
to test the hypothesis that teachers* sense of 
efficacy would be increased through consul- 
tation which emphasized the acquisition of 
problem-solving skills and greater profession- 
al knowledge. In addition to the quaniiiaiive 
1 measures, qualitative measures were utilizeu 
to gain a fuller understanding of teachers" 
and principals' experience of the consulta- 
tion process. lb accomplish this quaUtative 
review, exit inteniews were conducted with 
all principals and interested staff. 

Teacher Measures 

Teacher Seeds A$seiiS}}ieut ((ioldman 
Hotkin. 198". 1988) Assesses interest in and 
use of consultation and staff development. 

Teacher Classroom Survey (Rose & 
Medway. 1981) Assesses teachers percep- 
tions of their control over student learning 
in the classroom. 

OmsultatUm Outcome Survey iVxnc. 198S) 
Assesses teachers" evaluation of consultation 
effectiveness. 
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Consultation Readiness Scale ((Jicrniss. 
19"8) Assesses the level of teacher readines.s 
for consultation. ((Consultant and principal 
fiiled-out independently). 

/;A7/ Interview (Cioldnian. 199 1 ) Teachers 
personal assessment of hou valuable consul- 
tation was to them. 

As witii the teacher measures, student mea- 
sures were selected to reflect the research 
and theon* linkinj; children's perceptions of 
; teacher behaviors in the classroom wiih 
: their self-expectations, perceptions of coni- 
' petence. self-esteem, mood, motivation and 
. achievement. In addition, baseline and year- 
end Comprehensive Tests of Basic skills 
scores in reading and schoolwork u ere col- 
lected for panicipating students. 

Student Measures 

Adnevement Mea$ure<i Baseline and year- 
end CTBS scores in reading and schoolwork. 

Self'Pcmption Pro file for (Mdren ( Harter 
1985) Assesses children s global self-esteem 
and perceptions of cognitive, social, athletic, 
physical, and heliavic)ral competence. 
Teacher Treatment hirentory {Weinstein. 
' Marshall. Sharp & Botkin. 1 98^) Assesses 
children s perceptions of differential teacher 
treatment toward high- and low-achievers. 

Dimensions of Depression Profile for 
Children and Adolescents^ (Hartei 
\ Nowakowski. 198^) .\ssesses children s 
, affect/mood, energy/interest, and self-blame. 
Self-Concept of Miainment Scale iSkhoWs, 
19"6) Modified to assess children s expecta- 



tions for themselves relative to their class- 
mates, and their perceptions of parent and 
teacher expectuuons for them in reading 
and schc)t)lwc)rk. 

Administration of Measures 

I Teachers 

i WTiile consultation use was voluntary, all 
I teachers were required to panicipate in pre- 
j and pt)st consultation measures. In the 
i spring preceding the start of the consulta- 
' tion. teachers at all six sites completed the 
' Teacher Needs .\ssessment Sur^'ey. In the 
• fall of Year 1 and spring of Year 1 and spring 
' of Year 11. teachers were administered the 
1 Teacher Classroom Sunry. At the end of 

both the first and second years of consulta- 
i tion. teachers also completed a (Consultation 
Outcome Sun'ey A vear-end Teacher Needs 
Assessment >uncy was used to assess the 
' type and frequency o^' consultation use. 
i 

! Evaluation st;Uf administered the surveys in 
I large faculn* groups, ty pically during a time 
j period devoted to a facility meeting. It 
I required approximately half an hour to com- 
j plete all instruments on eacli occasion. 

Students 

; Only children with permission slips signed 
by a parent or a guardian were allowed to 
participate in the e\aluati()n component of 

: the project. I'irst-. third-, and fifth-grade chil- 
dren were excused from class to take the 
measures and were assessed in small groups 

' of four to six for 30-45 minutes. Measures 
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' w erc administered at m'o periods in the first 1 
! vear and at the end of the second year of the j 
. proiect when the students were second- and 

fourth-graders. As fifth graders had gradual- ; 

ed from the elementary scliool. they were \ 

not followed into middle school. All classes ; 
i at these grade levels were included, with the i 
'] exception of special education classes and ! 

classrooms where the majority* of children 
I did not speak English. In the second yean all 
I second and fourth gndes were included. 
1 again with the exception of theaforemen- | 
j tioned groups of children. The e\*aluaiion 
I team noted that, with rare exception, chil- 
i dren looked fonvard to being asked their 
; opinions and thoroughly enjoyed the 

process. Tlie children whose parents had ; 
' not signed permission forms w ere sorely dis- i 
= appointed as they felt they were kept from a ' 
\ special treat. ' 

1 I 

! In Year I of the project. ot the parents ; 

I gave permission for their children to partici- j 

i pate: in Vear II. 4S.2'\. of the parents allowed I 

j their children to participate. In Year 1. 1 M() 

j parents were contacted and panicipai- 

I ed: in YearlL 1.261 were contacted and TO 

I participated. 

■ Twenty-eight undergraduate and iiradiiate 1 

i students in psychology were recruited. j 

i screened and trained to administer the I 
measures to students. They were primarily j 

i recruited from the Tniversiiy of California at ; 

I Berkeley and San Francisco State I *ni\ersity. 

! and retlected the linguistic and cultural j 

! diversity of the public schools. All measures , 

I were read aloud to equalize differing reading ; 

; levels and were translated orally into the j 



children s native language as needed. 
Description of Sample 

Teachers 

In the first set of three schools. 50 teachers 
participated in the fall and spring assess- 
ments. In the second year. 54 teachers com- 
pleted measures. A total of 45 teachers 
(90% of the original sample) completed both 
the baseline and follow-up measures. 

In the second set of schools 52 teachers par- 
ticipated in the fall and spring assessment, 
while in the second yean 55 completed mea- 
sures. A total of 46 teachers comprised the 
complete pre. post, and follow-up sample 
(88"o of the original sample). 

These shifts in sample size primarily reflect 
a consolidation of staff over the project 
period. 

Students 

In the first set of schools. 43** students par- 
ticipated in the Year 1 fall assessment, with a 
subset of 281 who were assessed again in 
the spring. In the second year of the pro- 
ject. 233 children completed sunxys in the 
spring. A total of 109 students completed 
all three measures (baseline and two follow- 
up measures), representing 25^^ of the origi- 
nal sample of students completing the 
baseline instrument. 

in the second set of schools. 324 students 
participated in the falL witn a subset of 248 
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who again completed sun'eys in the spring. 
In the second year, 33" students completed 
sur\'eys in the spring. A total of 100 stu- 
dents completed ail three measures, repre- 
senting 3 l^'o of the sample. 

The relatively small longitudinal samples pri- 
marily reflect the transience of an urban 
inner-cit}' population. Additionally in some 
instances the evaluators elected to measure 
only subsamples of the available student 
population. 

Data Analysis 

The basic strategy for data analysis consisted 
of six primar\' activities which paralleled the 
original questions underpinning the evalua- 
tion effort: 

▲ Defining categories of consultation use 
(higli. moderate, and low) and quantifying 
consultation use in each school site and 

! across the first and second set of three 
! schools: 

▲ Assessing changes in teachers" sense of 
j efficacy and locus of control, consultation 

j readiness, and consultation outcome as a 
! function of their consultation use: 

j 

A. Assessing changes in teachers" efficacy 
and locus of control as a result of their 
repons of consultation outcome, increases 
in knowledge, problem resolution, and total 
satisfaction with consultation: 

▲ Assessing changes in students' academic 

1 achievement and self-expectations as a func- 



tion of teachers* consultation use, increase 
in knowledge and problem resolution: 

▲ Assessing changes in students' perceived 
cognitive competence, perceived differ- 
ences in teacher treatment, self-esteem, 
mood and motivation to learn as a function 
of teachers" consultation use, increase in 
knowledge and problem resolution: and, 

▲ Tracking the number of referrals made to 
external social semce agencies by the teach- 
ers who had received consultation. 

Children panicipating in the first and third 
grade in Year 1 were followed into the sec- 
ond and fourth grade in Year II. Since the 
children had different teachers with differ- 
ing amounts of consultation use. the total 
amount of overall, individual and group con- 
sultation categories was based on average 
use of children's teachers for two years. .\11 
teacher and student data were analyzed 
using repeated analysis of variance methods 
(Keppel&Zedeck. 1989). 

Only statistically significant results are 
reponed in this summary WTien significant 
changes occurred in teacher or student mea- 
sures over time, additional analyses were 
conducted to allow identification of the spe- 
cific area of change. (Tables and graphs are 
j available upon request from Jewish Family 
and Children's Services.) 

Evaluation Results 

Tlic following section highlights the most 
j important findings of the evaluation. A brief 
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description of the consultation process 
which was provided at each site is included, 
followed by brief rcsponses to the specitic 
primary' questions which this demonstration 
project was designed to address. 

Consultation Use 

Consultation use consisted of both individ- 
ual andjyoup consultation.- Each teacher 
contact was recorded in daily logs kept by 
the consultant: contacts were averaged over 
10 months per year for each school and for 
each set of schools. Overall consultation use 
in each set of schools was then broken 
down into three categories consisting t)f 
low. moderate or high use. Consultation var- 
ied slightly over the two years. For example, j 
overall use was defined in the first set of 
schools in the following manner: Low use 
consisted of between O-ll) contacts. 1 M6 
for moderate, and 1" and above contacts 
consiiiiued higli use. In the second set of 
schools, the range for low use was 0-10 con- 
tacts, moderate was 11-19 contacts, and 20 
and above contacts was considercd high 
use. Overall consultation use was the aver- 
age of individual and group contacts. 
Different categories of use were compared 
within and across sets of schools. 

Teachers utilized consultation effectively at 
all sites, although the patterns of readiness 
to use consultation as well as the type of 
consultation used most frequently varied 
from school to school and between the first 
and second sets of schools. The overall fre- 
quency of consultation use was the same for 
both sets of schools, but broke down differ- 



ently for group and individual use. In gener- 
al, the first set of schools was more prepared 
to make use of consultation and used group 
consultation more than the second set of 
schools. Individual consultation was used 
more often and appeared to be more effec- 
tive in the second set of schools. 

Three outcomes of consultation use were 
measured by assessing whether or not teach- 
ers reported: ( 1 ) increased problem resolu- 
tion: (2) increased professional capability-, 
and (3) total satisfaction with consultation. 

According to teachers, both consultants 
were successful in significantly enhancing 
teachers" skills in problem resolution and 
increasing professional capability. However, 
effects varied according to the type of con- 
Nuliaiion used at each set of schools. In the 
j first set of schools, there was a mean num- 
ber of 16 group contacts and 1 1 individual 
consultation contacts, while in the second 
set of schools, there was a mean number of 
1 2 group contacts, and 22 individual con- 
tacts per 10 month period. The amount of 
overall consultation use also increased signif- 
icantly for the second set of schools 
ber^veen the first and second year At the 
first three sites, group interventions were 
most effective: whereas, individual intenen- 
lions were most effective at the second 
three sites. 

Total satisfaction with consultation was 
'-'•atesi for group consultation at the first 
set of schools and greatest for individual 
consultation at the second set of schools. 
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Effect on Teachers 

# Docs the provision of consultation ser- 
rices to teachers increase their sense of effi- 
cacy and locus of control? 

A large number of teachers reported an 
increased sense of responsibility for 
children's learning - their internal 
locus of control increased. 

Shifts in teachers' sense of control over stu- 
dent outcomes differed in the first and sec- 
ond sets of schools according to the t\pe of 
consultation used. In the first set of schools, 
overall consultation was associated with 
teachers" sense of responsibilit^* for both the 
I success and failure of their students. This 
1 was true for teachers who were both high 
and low users of consultation. For example, 
teachers who had used high levels of consul- 
tation increased their locus of control from 
13.33 to 19.15 while moderate users 
increased from 1 1 .% to 1 2.39, and low- 
users increased from 13.29 to r.54. (Tliere 
j is a possibility' of 28 points on the Locus of 
1 Control Scale, with a higher score indicating 
a higher internal locus of control.) Further, 
for high and low users of group consulta- 
tion, there was an increase in taking rcspon- 
sibilitA* for student success. 

There is a different pattern of results by type 
and amount of use in the second set of 
schools, where individual consultation was 
the most frequently used consultation mode. 
In these schools, teachers who used moder- 
ate amounts of individual consultation over 
time reported an increase in their feelings of 



responsibility for the academic successes of 
their students. 

# Is an incmised sense of efficacy related 
to increased knowledge and problem reso- 
lution among teachers? 

Teachers reported an increase in 
knowledge and enhanced professional 
capability resulting from collaboration 
with a mental health consultant In 
addition, a large number of teachers 
indicated an increased sense of respon- 
sibility for the success and failure of 
students as a resuh of self-perceived 
moderate increases in their ability to 
resolve job related problems. 

In exit inteniews. teachers who used con- 
sultation sen-ices stated that they became 
more able to understand students in a com- 
prehensive manner and were more likely to 
initiate consultation when problems arose. 
Teachers reported a grcDt increase in their 
capacit)' to view students from multiple per- 
spectives. In addition to the cognitive shifts 
which teachers reported, the availability and 
support of the consultant was an important 
component in their being able to actualize 
their own effectiveness with children. For 
example, teachers who exhibited a higher 
degree of readiness to engage in the consul- 
tation process, tended to also be more open 
to request greater levels of consultation. 
Teachers increased their level of readiness 
over time. Those requesting the most con- 
sultation over the two year period of time 
appeared to continue to increase their 
"r'^adiness level," for example, increasing 
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I from a mean of y^H to 4.88 (on a scale of I 

! to 6 where 6 represents the highest degree 

I of readiness and reciprocal work relation- 

i ships where teachers seek consultation and 

I use it effectively). 

It is important to restate that while these 
findings held up across all sites, the impact 
on the teachers varied according to the level 
and rv'pe of consultation utilized at each 
school site. Wliiie the findings suggest that 
consultaii(^n positively affects teachers' 
sense of professional efficacy, the strength 
of the,->e effects varies hoth according to the 
tA'pc of consultation used and with the readi- 
ness (if each school to engage in the consul- 
tation process. 

! 

i Effect on Students 

i 

• Is there a relationship between greater 
amounts of consultation used by teachers 
and increases in children 's sense of acade- 
mic expectations and level of academic 
achievement? 

Results demonstrate that teachers' use 
of process-oriented mental health con- 
sultation was related to children's self- 
j expectations and, most importantly, to 
their academic achievement. 

j In the first set of schools, children whose 
teachers were low users of individual con- 

I sultation showed an increase in their expec- 
tations for themselves in schoolwork. More 
importantly these findings are mirrored in 
children s academic attainments. Children 
whose teachers were both high and low 
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I users of ovenll and individual consultation 
1 showed a trend toward greater gains in their 
i achievement in schoolwork over time. 
■ students of teachers who were high users of 
I group consultation showed significant 
I increases over time for achievement in their 
I schoolwork. For example, students" reading 
' scores increased from 38.30 to 52.':8 among 
: classrooms where extensive consultation 
was provided, while reading scores also 
improved from 50.4^ to 55.20 for class- 
rooms where there was a lowxr amount of 
I consultation use. (Reading scores range 
j from 1 to 99. with a higher score indicating 
; higher levels of master)'.) 

I In the second set of schools, gains were 
I found for student self-expectations, chil- 
' dren s perceptions of teacher expectations 
j for them, and perceived differences in 
! teacher treatment toward high and low 
' achievers." Impacts varied according to t)pe 
: and frequency of consultation used. 
Children whose teachers were moderate 
users of individual consultation showed the 
greatest shift toward higher self-expectations 
in reading over time. Tliere was a trend for 
' children with teachers using high or low 
amounts of group consultation to view their 
teachers' expectations for them as higher in 
\ readinn. 
I 

, As with the first set of schools, increases in 
' children s achievement was related to con- 
! sultation use. Students showed significant 
gains in reading when their teachers were 
i high users of group consultation. 

Wliile nt) direct causal relationship or link- 
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age can be made betw^een the teacher's use 
of consultation and these student outcomes, 
there was an overall sense that even small 
amounts of consultation appear to be a con- 
tributing factor for the improvement of stu- 
dents' school experiences. 

• Is there a relationship between teachers' 
iise of consultation cmd increased level of 
cognitive competence, self-esteem, elevated 
mood and an increased motivation to 
learn among students!' 

Teachers' use of consultation, along 
with their reported increases in knowl- 
edge and ability to resolve problems 
appears to be related to children's self- 
esteem and perceived cognitive compe- 
tence. 

In the first set of schools, there were 
increases in children's self-esteem as teach- 
ers reported an increase in their professional 
capability' and a greater abilit\' to solve prob- 
lems. Tliere was a trend for an increase in 
children's sell'-esteeni over time. There was 
also a trend for children whose teachers 
were high and moderate users of individual 
consultation to show an increased sense of 
cognitive competence. In addition, the chil- 
dren of teachers who were low users of 
group consultation reported incn'ases in 
their perceived cognitive competence over 
time. For example, students whose teachers 
received extensive consultation, increased 
from 2.46 to 2.90 in their level of cognitive 
competence, while in classrooms where 
teachers had used lower amounts of contact, 
students* level of cognitive competence 



increased from 2.02 to 2.85 on a scale from 
1 to 4. with a higher score indicating higher 
cognitive competence. 

In the second set of schools, children 's self- 
esteem also showed a trend toward increas- 
ing at all levels of overall consultation use. 
Children's perceived cognitive competence 
tended to increase over time for high users 
of ovenll consultation. Children's cognitive 
competence increased for all levelsof group 
consultation use. In addition, children's per- 
ceptions of their cognitive competence tend- 
ed to increase over time as teachers reported 
an increased abilirv' to resolve problems. 

Children's mood and energw are interrelated 
in that they refer to positive feelings that 
influence their motivation to learn. Again, 
teachers' consultation had an effect on these 
aspects of children's learning, but only in 
the first set of schools, ITiere were increas- 
es in children's energy or motivation to 
learn for low and moderate users of group 
consultation. 

These patterns of improvement clearly 
require the use of a comparison group in 
future studies in order to fully ascertain the 
extent of the impact of consultation senices. 
especially given that even low use (but per- 
haps ver\' effective use) of group consulta- 
tion appears to have contributed to the 
students' perceived increased competence. 
Without the availability of a comparison 
group, it is not possible to conclude whether 
these results are truly attributable to the con- 
sultation process or whether they were 
results of other factors, such as changes at 
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I the school site or individual maturity'. Similar 
! concerns arc evident when the results of 
I changes in children's mood and energy are 
I reviewed. 

I The findings also demonstrate that as a 
result of teachers" use of consultation, stu- 
dent self-expectations can be enhanced. 
Perhaps most importantly for students in 
inner-ciry schools, who may have low expec- 
tations of themselves and their abilities, the 
findings indicate a potential connection 
between process-oriented mental health 
consultation to teachers and the academic 
achievement of their students. The fact that 
children's self-esteem and perceptions of 
their cognitive competence increased over 
the course of the project suggests important 
links between changes in teachers' own 
sense of competence and the changes expe- 
rienced by students as a result of consulta- 
tion. 

• Is there a rdaiionshil) between use of 
consultathm unci referrals for external 
social services? 

Approximately 10% of the students in 
I the SPP participating schools required 
j and were referred for intensive mental 
j health or social services. 

One component of the consultation inter- 
vention was work with teachers and admin- 
istrators to recognize menial health 
problems in order to facilitate appropriate 
referrals to external agencies. 

During the course of the project, public and 



private agencies in San Francisco became 
increasingly unable to respond in a timely 
fashion to requests for mental health ser- 
vices. Tliough service needs seemed to 
exceed available resources, all SPP referrals 
were responded to promptly. In general this 
was accomplished by consultants working 
with members of the SPP Advisor}' Council, 
who had agreed to process referrals from 
the SPP within a reasonable time frame. 

A total of 280 students were referred for 
external sen'ices. Consultants and teachers 
observed that teachers' capacity to make 
referrals increased. However, no compara- 
tive statistics exist for numbers of referrals 
made prior to implementation of the SPP at 
six school sites. Therefore, the exact rela- 
tionship between consultation use and refer- 
rals for external ser\ ices cannot be 
determined. 

Limitations and Problems 
Encountered 

llie evaluation was limited by shortcomings 
inherent to a quasi-experimental design, 
problems of attrition for both teachers and 
students, and teacher distrust of the evalua- 
tion. 

The lack of a randomly assigned control or a 
comparison group (e.g. classrooms which 
would not receive any inter\'ention or would 
only have available "traditional" interven- 
tions, such as the ability- of teachers to refer 
to social service agencies) limits the ability 
to draw conclusively the causal relationship 
between the consulting intervention and 
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changes in the teachers and the students. 
Nonetheless, the promising results in this 
project warrant exploration of sites where 
such classroom intcn'cntions can be further 
tested under conditions using a more rigor- 
ous evaluation design. This would enable 
cvaluators to draw causal relationships as 
well as to increase the generalizabilit\* of 
study results. 

Attrition rates, while large for both teachers 
and students, were due to different factors. 
Over the course of the project many teach- 
ers left, some due to staff consolidation and 
others for personal reasons. VCTien analyz- 
ing the characteristics of those teachers and 
students who left the school, there were no 
differences found in terms of socio-demo 
graphic characteristics: thus, there is no rea- 
son to believe that attrition altered the 
representativeness of the larger pool of par- 
ticipants. 

Student attrition was a result of several fac- 
tors. The first centered around the difficult)* 
in obtaining parental permission. Initially 
permission slips were mailed to parents. 
This proved to be a problem due to incor- 
rect addresses. The problem was later 
resolved by sending permission slips home 
with children. A second problem was not 
acquiring permission initially for the total 
lengrh of the study. As a consequence the 
same students needed to be recruited twice, 
leading to a further reduction in sample size 
Third, there is a high transienq* rate in the 
school district so that all children who par- 
ticipated in the first year were not available 
I in the second year. 



Teachers, while enthusiastic about the con- 
sultation, were uniformJy distrustful of the 
motives for evaluation. Numerous attempts 
to redesign measures, according to recom- 
mendations made by teachers, did little to 
allay this distrust. In exit inteniews, teach- 
ers spoke of their distrust of the measures 
and the time it took to complete them. 
Several also reported resen'ations about tak- 
ing children out of class to administer sur- 
veys. 

Not addressed by the evaluation but requir- 
ing further study is the long term effect of 
the inter\'ention on teacher behaviors and 
student achievement. 

In spite of these limitations, a strength of 
this evaluation is its interactive, field 
research orientation. The evaluation team 
was an integral pan of the development and 
testing of this innovative inter\'ention. Tliis 
formative evaluation facilitated the project s 
ability* to successftilly utilize feedback in 
gauging the effectiveness of the model and 
its implementation. Feedback was thus uti- 
lized in an iterative manner to improve the 
overall inten-ention. Tlie availabilit>* of a 
field tested model n(m* enables additional 
evaluative study where this approach can be 
further tested against current practice. 

Implications 

The results of this twoyear study on consul- 
tation effectiveness demonstrate that consul- 
tation has a positive outcome on teachers 
sense of efficacy as well as children s self- 
perceptions and actual academic achieve- 
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mem. These findings are pariicularK' strik- 
ing given that the intt rvcntion itself was 
largely an indirect one. not intensive in 
nature (consultants came to the schools one 
day per week for a two years and tour 
month period) and occurred in the midst of 
considerable retrenchment in school 
resources. 

The evaluation findings indicate that the 
intervention provided by the Schools 
Partnership Project may be a promising 
approach to improving students* perfor- 
mance in school at a cost of $31.-*** per 
pupil, per year, for the consultation compo- 
nent. The Schools Partnership Project 
impnn ed teachers' sense of efficacy and the 
performance of children sur\*eyed. lliis out- 
come held up whether the teachers and 
consultants tended to work in groups or 
individually. The findings are particularly 
striking in that the overall personnel 
resources available to schools diminished 
during the period of the demonstration pro- 
ject, with a consequent general decline in 
teacher morale. 

The findings also demonstrate that there is a 
relationship between teachers' use of con- 



sultation and higiier student self-expecta- 
tions. Perhaps most importantly for stu- 
dents in schools who may have low 
expectations of themselves and their abili- 
ties, the findings demonstrate a connection 
between process oriented mental health 
consultation provided directly at the school- 
site to teachers and the enhanced academic 
achievement of their students. The fact that 
these changes in children's outcomes were 
found suggests important links between 
enhancing teachers' skills and improve- 
ments in the abilities of students to excel in 
the classroom. 

Tliough not measured in this study, also of 
note is that school personnel and evaluators 
obsen*ed that the work of the consultants 
had an impact upon the student, the teacher 
and the school. Wliile the immediate focus 
of the specific consultation may have been 
on solving a problem with a child or a col- 
league, the solution may have helped to cre- 
ate enduring institutional changes. School 
principals also obsen-ed that as consultants 
were accepted by a higher percentage of 
teachers in a school they had more impact 
on the general school climate. 
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Project Administration, Staffins and Finances 



Time Lines and Staffing 

A widely recognized key ingredient of 
.effective partnerships is the direct 
involvement of management level personnel 
from the primary- pan ner agencies. Tlie 
JFCS Assistant Executive Director was there- 
fore assigned direct oversight responsibility 
for the project's development and imple- 
mentation. As the chief administrator, it was 
her job to facilitate the San Francisco 
I'nified School District's acceptance of the 
project, to staff the project with qualified 
specialists, to secure and manage the 
finances and to oversee administratively all 
SPP activities, including the working rela- 
tionships of the panners. Her level of 
involvement remained constant throughout 
the life of the project. The Executive 
Director and Director of Development were 
also instrumental in raising the necessar\' 
funds from private foundations. 

Following acceptance of the project propos- 
al by several foundations, the most cioicial 
aspect of the Assistant Executive Director's 
job became finding experienced staff who 
could bridge the gap bei\\ een the mental 
health and education fields. 

in October 198'' JFCS contracted with San 
Francisco State University for the services of 
a professor of psychology whose general 
expenise is in community" mental health 
training and research with an emphasis in 
consultation senices to schools. Originally 
hired as Director of Research and Evaluation 
to design and implement the evaluation 
component of the project, her role expand- 



ed to include direct oversiglit of the two 
mental health consultants and day-tOKlay 
implementation of the project. Her title was 
then revised to be Director of Research and 
Consultation to reflect her expanded role. 

Administrative supenision of the two con- 
sultants was supplemented by the Director 
of JFCS* Children's Institute, which pro\ides 
mental health senices for children in San 
Francisco. From early January', 1988, 
through the end of December, 1991, San 
Francisco State University' "released " their 
professor to work on the project 25% time 
per semester JFCS reimbursed San 
Fmncisco State Universit}* the proponion of 
her salar)' and benefits for which she was 
"released", as well as an additional 10% 
charged by the universit}* as administrative 
overhead. 

Concurrently, JFCS began searching tor a 
licensed mental health professional who 
could provide consulting services to the first 
set of three school sites. Though the origi- 
nal proposal anticipated hiring the consul- 
tant by January' 1988. a qualified person 
could not be found until March of that year 
This unanticipated lag. while unplanned, 
ended up working to the project's advan- 
tage. It allowed the new consultant to have 
four months to develop a relationship with 
the staffs of her three schools before begin- 
ning the project in earnest in the fall. The 
second consultant was hired in March of 
1989. Each consultant was eventually fund- 
ed to spend two years and four months, 
working one day per week at each of their 
three assigned sites. As staff of the Schools 
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Partnership Project, they met weeldy with 
the Director of Research and Consultation 
and biweekly with the jFCS Children's 
I Institute Director They also participated in 
j weekly staff meetings of the social workers 
' of the Children's Institute and in other JFCS 
j staff meetings and staff trainings. 

Approximately a year after the Director of 
Research and Consultation was hired, she 
recruited a researcher at the Tniversit)' of 
California Berkeley as Assistant Director of 
Research and Research Project Coordinator. 
This individual brought additional expertise 
to the project in understanding the impact 
of classroom environments on student sell- 
perception and achievement. The two 
worked together on the general evaluation 
design and on the addition of student mea- 
sures to this design. The Assistant Director 
of Research took responsibility* for recruit- 
ing, training and supervising the twenty- 
eight undergraduate and graduate students 
from the I'niversity of C>alifornia Berkeley 
and San Francisco State Tniversit)' who 
sensed as research assistants. Both 



' researchers believed it was critical to train 
! undergraduates whose ethnic backgrounds 
I retlecied those of the children in the San 
; Francisco public schools. Efforts were 
undertaken to recruit undergraduates who 
could speak Spanish, Chinese and 
\'ietnamese in particular. In addition, an 
assistant professor of ps)'cholog\' at San Jose 
State I'niversit)' was hired as a statistical 
j consultant and data analyst. A doctoral stu- 
I dent in psycholog)' ai U.C. Berkeley was 
j hired for additional data analysis, 

1 Tlie direct service component of the project 
j was completed in June, 1991. as planned, 
: Tlie last six months of the project O^lv 
through December, 1991) were primarily 
devoted to finishing the analysis of the eval- 
! uation results and beginning the final report. 
' In order to present their findings within a 
I broad perspective, JFCS contracted with 
j staff of California Tomorrow, a state-wide, 
; non-profit policy research and advocacy 
organization, to work with them in writing 
the final report and developing policT 
recommendations. 
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Schools Partnership Project' Summary of Expenses and Income 
(October 1, 1987 to December 31, 1991) 



Finances 



Between October I. and December 31 , 1991, expenses for the Schools Partnership Project 
totaUed $619750. It is important to note, however, that this figure understates the real level of 
resources required by the project since it excludes JFCS' in-kind contribution, valued at approxi- 
mately S 1 24,000. and additional in-kind resources brought in by both the Director and Assistant 
Director of Research for the research and evaluation component. Listed below are project 
expenses and sources of income. 



Expenses 



Direct Ser\'ice Costs; 

(Consultant salancs and bend its and other coMs directly associated 
with the consultants) 

Research and Evaluation Costs: 

(Research stall" salaries, daiaemn*. and data analysis) 

Administrative Costs: 

(Secretarial and adminisir.uive support, supplies, insurance, postaijc 
and pnnting. final repon writing, production and dissemination) 

Total: 



Income 



Stuart Foundations 
James Irvine Foundation 
San Francisco Foundation 
Walter and Elise Haas Fund 
Walter S. Johnson Foundation 
Morris Stulsaft Foundation 
Louis R. Lurie Foundation 
Jewish Community' Endowment Fund 
Crescent Porter Hale Foundation 



S208.252 (34%) 

$284^45 (46%) 

S126r53 (20%) 

$619750 (100%) 



Total: 



$619"50 
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Budget Analysis 

Wlien the total expenses are divided by 
2.880 students.! the averaj^e cost is S215 per 
student or approximately S U)3.0()0 per 
school.- When costs are assessed only in 
relation to the direct sen'ice component, 
the expenses total S"'2.31 per student or 
S3 1 .44 per year per student. This figure is 
obtained by dividing $"^2.3 1 by 2-1/3 years, 
the length of time consultants spent on-site, 
and excludes the in-kind contribution of 
JFCS. 

ITie key to the relatively low average cost 
per student per year is that consultants 
worked with adults who worked with many 
children. Other models of consultation 
which offer therapy or case management on 
school grounds are more costly. For exam- 
ple, if a mental health worker provides clini- 
cal se^^'ices directly to a child on a weekly 
basis, costs could approximate Si.OOO or 
more per student per year. 

(jiven the course of the project implementa- 
tion, the total amount and the breakdown of 
costs varied over time. Evaluation constitut- 
ed a much higher percentage of the total 
costs in the middle two years and during the 
last six months of the project, when direct 
sen-ices were not being offered. It was not 
possible to determine how much of the 
administrative cost was incurred as a result 
of the evaluation component and how much 
was needed to support the work of the con- 
sultants and the project in general. 



However, these figures represent the costs 



for a demonstration project. It is estiniated 
that the cost of an ongoing sen'ice project, 
without an evaluation component, that uti- 
lizes the ser\'ices of two full-time mental 
health consultants at six schools, would be 
approximately S%,6()0 per year (based on 
salary standards recommended by the 
National Association of Social Workers that 
.liso include benefits of 20%). When costs 
are assessed for 2,880 students, the average 
cost per student is $33.54. 

Evaluation Costs 

It should be noted that evaluation staff gar- 
nered additional outside resources at no cost 
to the project. Tliese included approximate- 
ly 53.500 woah of computer time and addi- 
tional statistical consultation made available 
through the Assistant Director of Research's 
association with U.C. Berkeley, and the time 
of the 28 undergraduate and graduate 
research assistants who worked on the pro- 
ject as a way of receiving field work experi- 
ence. During the year that they worked on 
the project, each research assistant spent an 
average of 1 2 hours a week. In addition. San 
Francisco State I'niversity contributed office 
space, copying tacilities, elerical assistance 
and materials to the researchers' efforts. 

The scope and size of the research and eval- 
uation component of S284,''45 represent 
46% of the budget. 

Funding Sources 

Throughout ilie life of the SPP, the Jewish 
Family and Children's Senices board of 
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directors and executive management staff 
were committed to ensuring that the project 
obtained required funding. 

Foundation'- supported the project for a 
wide range of reasons. Many were attracted 
by the strength of the mental health ser\'ices 
being delivered. Sylvia \ee of the San 
Francisco Foundation states. 

"I was impressed by the qualit}' of the staff; 
they were fimily grounded in the niental 
health field, but also understood the 
dynamics and cultwv of the schools. I saw 
them planting the seeds for whole school 
change in this project.^' 

Others flinders were committed to the pro- 
ject because of its extensive evaluation com- 
ponent. Ted Lobman of the Stuart 
Foundations believes that the project was 
important because it began to collect the 



rv'pc of evidence which is needed to con- 
vince skeptical policy' makers and the public 
that a particular inten'ention is worthwhile. 
Unlike most other evaluations of mental 
health models, this endeavor took the criti- 
cal step of measuring the impact of consulta- 
tion in terms of improvements in the 
academic achievement of the children 
served. 

It is interesting to note, however, that while 
most funders appreciated the strength of the 
evaluation, several were also concerned by 
the high cost of research and hoped that fur- 
ther efforts to replicate the model could 
devise less expensive evaluation strategies. 
One foundation discontinued its funding 
after the direct service component was com- 
pleted because funding the evaluation did 
not fall under its funding guidelines and pri- 
orities. 
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Practical Lessons Learned 



As with any project, througii implementa- 
tion many lesj^ons were learned. Lessons 
learned from the SPP add to the growing 
level of knowledge about interdisciplinary 
endeavors, particularly betw een mental 
health agencies and schools, and reinlbrce 
what has already been learned from the 
experiences of other school-based projects. 

■ Cooperative decision making among 
key participants is crucial. 

Implementation of the SPP was based in 
large part on the essential principal that 
whoever is responsible for car^^*ing out a 
project plan should also be involved in 
developing the plan. Sharing of decisions 
and information was emphasized among 
agencies and schools and involved all levels 
of administration from ton managers to the 
teachers and social workers themselves. A 
methodical process of involving all partners 
in the project in discussion was emphasized 
from the earliest possible moment of the 
SPP's conceptuahzation to its conclusion. 

For example, a spirit of cooperation charac- 
terized the relationship bervs'een the key 
foundations involved and the SPP A synergy 
developed through which many foundation 
staff were involved in not only financing the 
SPP endeavor but also in contributing exper- 
tise, creative ideas and useful advice about 
policy and programming problems. 

The SPP s cooperation with institutions of 
higher education was also nuuualh- benefi- 
cial. Pooled talents and resources resulted 
in a well planned project concept and 



design. The project afforded the universities 
an opponuniry- to funher strengthen their 
communit\' links. It allowed pro\'iders of 
ser\'ice to magnify the benefits of their 
efforts, through research and the conse- 
quent generation of new knowledge to 
hopefully benefit other practitioners. 

In retrospect, however, there were times 
when cooperative decision making was not 
sutficiently stressed. Considering the fact 
that many teachers were resistant to the 
evaluation component of the project, it may 
have been more effective to involve them in 
planning the research design. A method 
that may have been helpful in increasing 
cooperative decision making among SPP 
partners would have been more regularly 
scheduled meetings of principals, teachers 
and flinders. No such meetings occurred 
and, in hindsight, the project may have ben- 
efited from the wisdom of the "whole," 

■ Cooperative decision-making is time 
consuming. 

The time required to implement a coopen- 
tive decision-making approach should not 
be underestimated. Balancing the range of 
interests and needs of all partners was not 
always an easy task and required a signifi- 
cant amount of administrative time and ener- 
gy. Of note also is that each panner "unit" 
represented a unique culture and within 
each culture the expectations of the project 
varied. While the project attempted to meet 
all expectations, this was not always possi- 
ble. For example, some .school sites hoped 
' that JFCS would be able to continue the pro- 
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ject even though the limited time frame ot 
the project was made explicit to all involved 
from the \xr\ beginning. 

■ Community-based organizations 
working in public schools is mutually 
beneficial to both institutions. 

Engaging in this joint venture had a positive 
impact on the overall operations of Jewish 
Family and Children's Services, it increased 
the visibility* of JFCS as a resource to the 
communitA*. enabled JFCS to reach a diverse 
population of children and brought them 
into closer working relationships with the 
public schools and with private foundations. 
Much was learned about education in San 
Francisco, how the educational community- 
functions and what dilemmas it faces. 
Perhaps most significantly, the project had 
an impact on the way JFCS approaches both 
mental health consultation and evaluation of 
its sen'ices. 

JFCS* Children's Institute Director com- 
ments: 

"Having the SPP consultants participate 
regularly as part of JFCS staff allowed the 
entire staff to focus on consultation and 
talk about it in a wider variety of sectors, 
both public and private. It made us more 
savvy about the dynamics of organiza- 
tions, the effects on teachers and what is 
needed to wake changes in a whole sys- 
teni 

In addition, as staff agency-wide became 
increasingly aware of the usefulness of evalu- 



ation in assessing their work, the JFCS orga- 
nizational culture was enhanced by partici- 
pating in a direct senlce effort which 
included a formal research component. 

The schools also benefitted. School person- 
nel received mental health consultation ser- 
vices that may otherwise not have been 
available and participated in an endeavor 
that seems to have increased their capacity^ 
to educate children. 

■ Mental health consultation services 
w^ill fail if the school is not ready to 
accept and use them, 

.\s a result of their experience implementmg 
this project, the Director of Research and 
Consultation and JFCS' Assistant Executive 
Director collaborated on a paper on institu- 
tional readiness. ' In this paper, a number of 
factors critical to the success of a mental 
health consultation model in a school are 
outlined. The t^o most critical factors 
appear to be the principal s capacity' to 
endorse the program and the faculty* s 
acceptance of the principal as leader. 
According to one of the consultants, 

"The styie of leadership and the adniinis- 
tration's willingness to use we in different 
ways spelled out the parameters of what I 
did at a site. In one school the support of 
the administrator allowed me to quickly 
become an integral part of the school com- 
munity. In another the principal didn't 
recdly help. I had to negotiate with indi- 
viclucd teachers. " 
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Since faculn- suppon is essential, it is advis- 
able to always include faculU' in making the 
decision about bringing a project on cam- 
pus. 

■ Building trusting relationships 
between the faculty' and the SPP staff 
required time and patience; these rela- 
tionsliips were a critical factor in the 
success of the project. 

Even when the faculty- voted to accept the 
project, overcoming faculty* resistance was 
not easy. One teacher obsen'ed: 

"Some teachers were not open to having 
someone come into their classrooms. They 
resented having someone come in to tell 
Ihem things the)' felt they already knew. I 
am sure that some of the resistance is also 
related to the fact that so many projects 
just come and (^o. Teachers initially 
viewed the Schools Partnership Project as 
just another sun 'ey just another project. 
With time, people realized that the consul- 
tant was serious." 

Pan of the initial tension stemmed from the 
fact that many teachers were interested in 
the SPP because they hoped it would pro- 
\ ide direct services to children. Many other 
consultation models do. in fact, offer then- 
py and case management on the school 
grounds. 

Although prior to the project s implementa- 
tion. SPP staff explained the limited nature 
of their intervention in their meetings with 
school personnel and in school-wide presen- 



tations, the idea that they consulted solely to 
faculty was both difficult to convey and, for 
some teachers, difficult to accept. It took 
several months of working in the schools 
before teachers truly understood and accept- 
ed the intent of SPP ser\nces. One of the 
SPP consultants aptly notes, 

"SchooL<: are so inundated and have so 
vet)' few services Tfjere are so many trou- 
bled kids. For them, having someone who 
is a consultant to teachers was an insult 
and a liuxuryi TJjey would rather have 
somebody who could take the kids and fix 
them!' 

■ A flexible and interdisciplinary 
approach is essential. 

JFCS* Executive Director explains that the 
project was designed to build bridges of 
understanding between school personnel 
and mental health professionals who pro- 
vide children's senices in the communit}'. 
obsening: 

"Part of the problem with services today is 
that there is no consistent relationship 
between community agencies which serve 
children and the schools which are also 
concerned with children's issues." 

VCTien this personal and professional bridge 
exists, the benefits can be substantial. JFCS* 
Assistant Executive Director says: 

"As a community-based agency, wc brought 
a creativity and energy to nuike this hap^ 
pen. Because we are outside the school sys- 
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/t'?;/. ourdom^ a project in the schools 
forces a re-orientation. Both the school 
and the ai^encr must sit back and think 
about what we can learn Jhnn each other' 

The advantages of an intcrdisciplinan' per- 
spective were not limited to school or 
agency heads. One kindergarten teacher 
shared the following obser\'ation: 

"Because the consultant has a mental 
health background, she is able to look at 
an issue differently. She has more distance. 
She is away from the daily teaching and so 
is able to have a different perspective. She 
has the time to talk nver any issues or 
problems. Other teachers don 't bare the 
time to sit in and observe what is happen- 
iuit in a classrofnn or to assist in the same 
way. They are too hnnwrsed in the daily 
turmoil of teaching, " 

■ Sharing information and encourag- 
ing interdisciplinary' dialogue offer 
opportunities for learning and gro^Mh. 

As the project progressed. JFCS worked to 
share the knowledge it had gained with col- 
leagues working on similar issues, hi 
November, 1990, JFCS cosponsored a con- 
ference with The Children's Health Council 
! in Palo Alto to share the preliminary* results 
I of the project with a cross-section of 3^0 
I uncrested mental health providers, educa- 
I tors, foundation staff and policy makers. 
; Entitled -Mental Health in the Classroom: 
' Conllict or Collaboration'"' the conference 
c reated an interdisciplinary forum where 
participants could exchange ideas about 



what constitutes a successful partnership 
and the effective use of mental health ser- 
vices. 



The conference brought to the forefront the 
clash of cultures bet^seen the fields of men- 
tal health and education, Tlie highest 
ranked unmet need of panicipants was 
interdisciplinan- training opportunities and 
dialogue. As a result, in May, 1992, JFCS and 
Tlie Children's Health Council began the 
process of initiating a tw^o tracked training 
institute for mental health practitioners and 
educators. 

■ Highly qualified and experienced 
project staff were a critical ingredient. 

From the beginning, JFCS was committed to 
hiring highly experienced staff Finding and 
recruiting such consultants was a time-con- 
suming process. The SPP Director of 
Research and Consultation explains: 

A good consultant has to be someone who 
has a commitment to both education and 
mental health... who has experience work- 
ing in schools and also doesn t narrowly 
define fuental health in tenns of a clinical, 
psychopathological model... It has to be 
someotie who builds <m strengths not 
weaknesses... someone who thinks simulta- 
neously about the system and the growth 
of the adults and children within that sys- 
tem." 

The principal of Redding Hlcmentary school 

savs: 
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"The issue of staffing is crucial. If the 
Schools Partnership Project did not have a 
person of such qualit}\ it would have gone 
nnich differently. The person makes the 
project, ' 

'Flic consultants also attribute their success 
at sites to the high qiialit\' superA'isiun they 
received while the project was operated by 
Jewish Family and Children's Ser\'ices. In 
panicular weekly meetings with the 
Director of Research and Consultation 
proved to be especially effective and valu- 
able. \n addition, attending regular staff 
meetings with JFCS' Children's Institute staff 
helped the Schools Partnership Project con- 
sultants to maintain perspective, particularly 
after Children's Institute stai'f became more 
deeply immersed in the theor>* of consulta- 
tion. ITiese meetings offered SPP staff a 
break from the frenetic school environment 
and a chance to talk about mental health 
issues in a different context. 

▲ Multiple strategies must be used to 
identify children who need help. 

Many school-based scnice projects use 
teacher identification as the priman* mecha- 
nism for determining which children should 
receive senices. The experience of the 
schools Partnership Project suggests that 
teacher identification should not be the sole 
source of information. 

First, consultants often found that when 
they were invited into a classroom to 
i)bsen'e a particular child, they were able to 
identify- other children who could also be 



j helped by their consultation with the 
! teacher Second, one of the unexpected 
\ benefits of the evaluation process was that 
j research assistants were able to identif\' chil- 
I dren who were depressed but had never 
! come to the attention of a teacher or admin- 
: istrator Though not ir.tended to be used as 
} clinical instruments, the child evaluations 

picked up 15 to 20 additional students in 

needof ser\1ces. 

A Strong support from a well-estab- 
lished agencv helps to ensure a pro- 
ject's implementation and completion. 

Within the San Francisco community-. Jewish 
Family and Children's Senices' long history 
j of commitment to public senice helped in 
; the effort to gain the suppon of foundations 
1 and to elicit interest from schools in beconv 
! ing part of the project. However, JFCS 
would not have been able to play such an 
active role without a high level of support 
from its own staff and board of directors. 
The board traditionally supports JFCS to 
contribute to the greater good - beyond the 
scope of the Jewish community. Moreover, 
the board felt comtbrtable with the project 
because it was fiscally responsible and ade- 
quately financed: it had identified funding 
sources and had a clear-cut beginning, mid- 
dle and end. 

▲ Conducting an extensive* in-depth 
evaluation, ahhough valuable, was 
costly, time-consuming and sometimes 
controversial. 

Tlie project s research and evaluation com- 
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ponent cost approximately 528S,0()0. -\b 
percent of the total SPP budget. Moreover, 
project research staff believe that it would 
have coift much more if the project had not 
utilized university researchers w ho could 
brmg in-kind resources to bear by incorpo- 
rating some of the project activities into 
their own professional work. As the evalua- 
tion and research section reveals, adminis- 
tering the research measures was 
time<onsuming and difficult, involving the 
assessment of a total of "58 children m small 
groups of four to six students over the 
course of the project. Further, many teach- 
ers resented the time it took to complete the 
psychological measures used for the project 
evaluation and some funders questioned the 
use of scarce philanthropic dollars for 
research rather than ser\'ice. 

Wliile the costs for the ser\'ice component 
are hij;her during the demonstration phase 
of the project and decline thereaiter, no 
such decrease can be anticipated regarding 
the costs of an ongoing research project. 
This cost may in fact impede replication of 
this particular evaluation design in its entire- 
ty- 

As noted in the 'Summary of the Evaluaiion 
of the bPP" (Section VIO. this design was 
quasi-experimental in nature. Funher evalu- 
ation of the effects of consultation on teach- 
ers and students would be far more costly if 
this design were expanded to include con- 
trol groups or a process evaluation compo- 



nent. Adding a process evaluation compo- 
nent may make it possible to determine the 
impact of the consultant on making changes 
to the operations of the school, an area not 
addressed in the SPP evaluation. 

However if it can be assumed that consulta- 
tion is iielpful in the ways described previ- 
ously, replication of the evaluation could 
focus solely on the effects of consultation on 
student performance and cost less than the 
SPP evaluation component, 

^ Expectations for an Advisor}' Council 
must be clearly spelled out 

Often advisor)' councils are not useful 
because the conveners and participants are 
not clear or are unreahstic about the coun- 
cil's role. 

Originally the SPP Advisor)' Council was 
designed to achieve three objectives: ( 1) to 
bring together mental health professionals 
on a common project; (2) to ser\'e as an 
oversight committee: and (3) to facilitate 
acceptance of referrals from SPP staff Tlie 
objective that oversight to the SPP would be 
provided was not hjlfilled as it was simply 
too broad and expansive a charge for a com- 
mittee that met only bi-annuaiJy In retro- 
spect, it became clear that this objective was 
imrealistic and that, in fact, the 'network- 
ing* and referral facilitation objectives were 
the most useful for both the project and the 
council participants. 
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The Policy Context 

The significance of the Schools 
Partnership Project can be best under- 
viood in the broader context of current 
national and state initiatives aimed at 
enhancing the capacity' of schools to edu- 
cate and address the needs of children, 
^uch initiatives include efforts to reform our 
system of public education, particularly 
through school restructuring, and a growing 
interest in linking health and human ser- 
vices to schools. 

Tne recent education reform movement 
traces its roots to 1985. when the federal 
Department of Education under the direc- 
tion of Secretar)' William Bennett issued the 
well-known document, .4 Xation At Risk. 
Castigating schools for a deciine of standard- 
ized test scores and the failure of our educa- 
I tional institutions to produce a new work 
, force capable of meeting the challenges of 
\ an increasingly competitive international 
1 economy, .4 Xation At Risk was the first of a 
series of reports criticizing the outcomes of 
i public education in the United States. 
; Combined, these reports set forth what has 
] become nearly two decades worth of pro- 
posals to reform our institutions of public 
! education. In the early stages of education 
' reform, such proposals emphasized strate- 
s gies which built upon and intensified the 
• existing educational practices. They, for 
j example, led to substantial increases in 
j teacher salaries, raising teacher certification 
standards, and revamping high school gradu- 
ation requirements (Jehl & Kirst, 1991). 



By the end of the 1980s, however, recogni- 
tion of the minimal improvement achieved 
by this initial round of incremental reforms 
led to a call to undertake more dramatic 
reforms by "restmcturing" the ways that 
schools are currently financed and managed. 
Consequently, in recent times, school reform 
and school restaicturing have become virtu- 
ally synonymous terms suggesting a variet>' 
of proposed and actual changes in the lead- 
ership, governance, management, and fund- 
ing of public schools. For some theorists 
and activists, these have included site-based 
management providing greater autonomy to 
schools, enhancing the role of the principal, 
decentralizing authorit\' to teacher-led 
teams, allowing individual schools to make 
up their own budgets using a designated 
total amount to achieve specified outcomes, 
emphasizing school readiness among 0- to 5- 
year-olds, and proposing a voucher system 
to make schools more responsive to the con- 
sumers of their ser\'ices. Some of these 
goals have been embodied in the national 
goals adopted in 1989 by state governors 
and President Bush. 

However, the concern about student 
achievement has not reversed a national 
trend that began in the 19"0s to reduce on- 
site supportive .ser\*ices. such as mental 
health. For decades social workers and psy- 
chologists were an integral part of school 
staffs. Indeed, in many districts in the coun- 
try*, defined ratios for professional support 
staff to students existed. It was generally 
agreed upon that the presence of social 
workers and psychologists was beneficial to 
students and faculty*. For example, in San 
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I-rancisG). a divibion of pupil personnel ser- 
viees was created in the late 1960s. 
Individua; workers or interdisciplinary 
teams were assigned to one or more schools 
to provide direct services to students and 
consultation to teachers and administrators. 

Over the past two decades, liinding from 
state and federal sources has been shiited to 
local funding of schools. In the transition, 
for financial as well as philosophical reasons, 
support seniccs have heen drastically 
reduced so that there is a paucity of coun- 
selling and support ser\'ices available for 
children outside of special education. The 
department in San Francisco that once 
boasted t^v() hundred professional staff cur- 
rently consists of approximately ten individ- 
uals.' 

Recent years have also heralded a growing 
recognition that schools alone cannot or 
should not meet the whole range of chil- 
dren s needs. Some communities seeking to 
address this issue have turned to expanding 
the role of schools to include not only edu- 
cation but also the linking of students to 
needed health and human sen ices - a role 
that existed in many districts before 1^)'*0. 
NchooUinked senices is a broad term used 
to refer to various forms of ser\-ice integra- 
tion in which schools are crucial partners. 
Examples of current school-linked scnice 
components include parent support pro- 
grams, family resource centers, outstationed 
staff from public and private social ser\'ices 
agencies, and the development of intera- 
gency agreements among schools and other 
auencies whose caseloads include students 



and their families. Interest in the school- 

I 

! linked services movement has led to major 
! statewide initiatives in a number of states 

including Kentucky New Jersey. 

(lonnecticut and most recently California. 

I In light of the policy context described 

; above, the SPP offers several insights for 

' education reform and school-linked scr\ices. 

j Policy considerations are presented in two 

j related sections entitled Education Reform 

j and School-Linked Ser\'ices. It is hoped that 

I this format allows those interested in both 

I education reform and school-linked sen'ices 

' to use these considerations to further devel- 

i op and hone their own efforts. 



i Education Reform 

i 

t 

Consideration #1. 

i 

• School sites can benefit when educa- 
tors and community^-based mental 
heahh professionals join together to 
inspire, implement and sustain 
education reform efforts. 

Consideration #2. 

• Policy initiatives designed to 
improve public school performance 
should emphasise the benefits of men- 
tal health consultation to teachers and 
administrators. 

Many of the current approaches to educa- 
tion reform omit what is at the very core of 
the JFCS project: a third party inter\'ention 
from outside the educational system. As 
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noted previously, SPP cvaluutors obscncd 
that process oriented mental health consul- 
tation to teachers and administrators also led 
to attention to the classroom and school 
environment. 

The mental health consultation model used 
in the Schools Rirtnership Project is based 
on the belief that schools are living systems 
that can benefit from being the "clients" of a 
mental health professional, Tlie project 
inter\'ened with teachers and with students, 
but at u higiier level, the intenention was 
aimed at each school site as a system. Like 
clinical work with an individual client, the 
approach 'starts with the client where he or 
>he is.* This means that the consultant 
worked together with the pnncipaL teachers 
and staff in addressing the issues that wea^ 
most important to them, rather than adopt- 
ing a top-dt)wn, externally imposed agenda 
of reform. And, in the process, the consul- 
tant offered the teachers and the administra- 
tors an opportunity to develop a more 
analuical understanding of their own work 
environment and how they might work 
together to develop innovative solutions 

Over time, school principals obsen-ed that 
as consultants were accepted by a higher 
percentage of teachers in a school, they had 
more impact on the general school climate. 
Individual consultation may therefore be an 
effective way to begin a school improve- 
ment effort. The work of Seymour Sarason 
also suggests that increasing the willingness 
and desire to change among the line staff is 
critical to the success of anv reform effort. 
! In The Creation of Settings and Future 



Societies {\T2) and the more recent The 
Predictable Failure of Educational Reform 
(1990), Sarason emphasizes that the culture 
of schools (and of any organization) is a 
product of its workers' understanding of 
their jobs and therefore simply cannot be 
changed without their ideas, a'commenda- 
tions and support for change. 

Given this situation, schools and mental 
.heahh agencies should work together to cre- 
ate opportunities for mental health consul- 
tants to work with schools on an ongoing 
basis. For example, in (lalifornia. the educa- 
tion reform projects- might consider adding 
such sen'ices through mental health 
funding' or private sources. 

Consideration #3. 

• The professional education of teach- 
ers* principals and mental health prac- 
titioners should be more interdisciplin- 
ary in nature, thus better integrating 
mental health and education perspec- 
tives. 

The SPP attempted to integrate mental 
health and education perspectives: mental 
health professionals with training and expe- 
rience in education implemented the con- 
sultation services. A major objective of the 
SPP was to alter teachers' perceptions 
regarding their ability to teach children with 
widely divergent educational needs. One 
finding indicated that a large number of 
teachers who used consultation reported an 
increased sense of responsibility for chil- 
I dren's learning. 



• SB 1274. Demonstration 
of Restnjcturin3 in Public 
Education (1990) provides 
a total of $6,750,000 in 
oianninci srants for partici- 
patinQ scnooi districts, m 
consultation with business- 
es, public institutions of 
hisner education, public 
and private non-profit 
social services and child 
development asencies, to 
restriicture current sover- 
nance and manasement 
praaices in order to 
improve student popula- 
tion The lesislation 
reauires applicant school 
govern ins boards to devei- 
OD policies and procedures 
that increase site-based 
nana3ement at the scnools 
intheoistrict and shift to a 
system of accountability 
that stresses student pertor- 
Tance ratner than njies. 
Applicant districts are also 
•■eauireo to oroviae for staff 
deveiooment and carent 
nvoivement in the deci 
sion-makinq processes 

•■ AB16S0 School-Based 
Early Mental Health 
Intervention and Prevention 
Services for Children Act 
'l99r)aDDroDriates $10 
million for matchins 3rants 
to scnoois to Drovtde 
scnooi-oased early mental 
^eaith intervention and pre- 
ventior services to puDiis in 
"indergarten througn third 
3rade Cants are awarded 
'.0 the 'oca: education agen- 
cies for a maximum of three 
vears Schools which buiia 
upon existmg programs, 
engage in collaborative 
apDroacnes ana sen/e large 
numc^rs of low-mcome 
students are given ononry 
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and Schooi cf EOwCa^on. 
ana t^le Universir/ ot 
Washington s Human 
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Teachers who used the consultation senices 
also reported an increase in knowledge and 
enhanced professional capability resulting 
from collabonition with a mental health pro- 
fessional. The knowledge and the t^ pes of 
skills that the consultants were able to trans- 
fer to teachers calls into question the type of 
academic preparation being given to teach- 
ers prior to their entr\- into the classroom. 
WTiile some of those skills might be best 
taught after the individual has had some 
w^orking experience, a significant amount 
might be incorporated into their pre-senice 
curriculum. At the same time, the interdisci- 
plinar\' expertise which qualified the SPP 
consultants for their positions suggests that 
those entering the mental health field and 
planning to \\'ork in schools could also 
benefit from a revised curriculum for today's 
social workers. 

Given the significant resources currently 
invested in the education of human sen ice 
professionals, it is critical for policy makers 
and educators to explore how such profes- 
sional education reforms can be implement- 
ed with existing resources. Tlie State of 
California continues to spend millions of dol- 
lars annually on the education of K-l 2 teach- 
ers, three-fourths of whom come through 
the State l.'ni\ersity system and its twenty- 
campuses. Vet numerous evaluations have 
suggested that teachers and other human 
senice staff who are assigned to schools are 
poorly prepared for the actual experience of 
work in an urban setting where they typical- 
ly begin their professions. Reducing the 
philosophical and practical distance 
between the universities and urban schools 



can be an important step in enabling our 
institutions of higher education to improve 
their programs designed to prepare future 
chikl-sening professionals. 

The project's findings argue powerl'uUy for 
significant revisions of in-ser\'ice and pre-ser- 
vice professional education to include cours- 
es in I ollaborative methodology as well as 
field placements, internships and practica 
which achieve in practice what students are 
exposed to through a growing literature on 
collaborative approaches within child and 
family service agencies. These findings 
strongly support the work of already ongo- 
ing projects (such as those in the California 
State I niversit)' system, at the University of 
Southern California and at the University of 
Washington ) \\'hich seek to create interdisci- 
plinary training opportunities tor education 
and human senice professionals.^ 

Unlike SPR however, it is worthwhile to 
note that the efforts described above go 
beyond the integration of mental health and 
education. The need for this broadened 
approach to interdisciplinary training is 
becoming increasingly recognized. For 
example, the work of Yale U'niversity 
Professor James Comer has begun to empha- 
size that many disciplines, not just mental 
health, are needed to address the problems 
of the school, its statf its students and their 
families. 
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School Linked Services 

Consideration #4. 

• Pilot school linked sendees projects 
should be conceived and evaluated 
within a bro i J context, adding to the 
debate about the relative merits of stu- 
dent focused "pull out*' or direct senice 
models of consultation versus teacher 
focused models of consultation, such as 
the SPR 

Cloninionly. pilot projects arc initiated to 
respond to a defined problem without a fiill 
definition ot" the broader context within 
which that problem exists. Consequently, 
little consideration h given U) researching 
what other attempts have been made to 
address this same, or similar, problem. Also, 
little attention is devoted to the possible 
implications ot" a pilot project tor wider pub- 
lic policy. The SPP experience suggests that 
greater benefits can be derived from pro- 
jects of this r\ pe if they are conceived and 
evaluated within a broad context. T\\\s 
offers a critical opportunity to learn from 
experience and to add to the debate about 
the relative merits of student focused • pull 
out ' or direct ser\ ice models of consultation 
versus teacher focused models of eonsul^a- 
lion, such as the SPP. 

The SPP findings indicate that mental health 
consultation to teachers niay affect their 
sense of efficacy and may influence student 
self perceptions and achievement. They also 
indicate that the SPP model has the capacity 
to effectively impact significant numbers of 
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faculrv' and students at a cost per pupil that is 
far less than 'pull out" models of consulta- 
tion. In light of these findings, school dis- 
tricts might reconsider allocation of their 
mental health resources to include both the 
direct senice models of consultation as well 
as teacher focused models of consultation. 

Examining the SPP in the context of the 
SB 620 Healthy Start initiative, for example, 
permits weighing the project objectives and 
lessons of these six schools against the larger 
Healthy Start goals of changing school sys- 
tems. Since the State of California is current- 
ly in the process of implementing two new 
school-linked sendees programs (SB 16S0 
and SB 620)'^ that will effect mental health 
and other services to schools. JFCS and the 
implementing agencies in Sacramento might 
engage in a discussion about how the pro- 
posed guidelines could include mental 
health consultation to teachers and adminis- 
trators. 

Sevenil aspects of the SPP may have implica- 
tions for implementation of the new state 
programs, llie in-service training opportuni- 
ties developed by the SPP consultants might 
be of value to staffs planning services under 
both initiatives. The SPP emphasis on 
"school readiness " to implement positive 
change niises the question of whether 
Healthy Start-t)pe educational reform is 
appropriate for all schools, or only those 
willing to be measured against the school 
readiness criteria. Finally, the SPP evaluation 
component raises issues which need to he 
considered seriously by both new slate initia- 
tives. 
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' SB 620 Healthy Start 
SuDport Services for 
Children Act (1991) auth- 
orizes up to S20 mtMion in 
pianning and ooerationai 
Srants to scnooi districts 
county offices of eaucatior 
^or tne purpose of imoie- 
Tienting coordinatea ser- 
vices to children ana 
families at, near or through 
eligible school sites 
Grants are awarded by the 
state Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, in Con- 
junaion with the directors 
of ttie State Departments of 
Health Services. Social 
Ser/ices, Alcohol ana Drug 
Programs, ana Mental 
Health. In ninety percent 
of the schools receiving 
grants, fifty percent of the 
enrolled oupils m^is: 
'eceive Aid to Famines with 
Oeoenaent Children 
AfDOcr De eiigiDie for 
free ana reauced once 
iunch in addition to 
Showing strong evidence 
of a collaborative orocess. 
programs funded by 
S8 620 rr^ustoffera fT^ini- 
mum of four different types 
of service ranging from 
health care to acaderr^ic 
support and must orovtde 
a 25 percent local matcn 
Each site may aoDiy tor 
oianning grants of up to 
S50.000 or coerationai 
grants cf S300.000 fcf a 
three year oenod 
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The process of placing a project within a 
broader context remains problematic. 
Comer and Sarason s work both touch on 
this issue, li is instructive that the model of 
reform used in both C'omerand Sarason i> 
largely silent on state and national policv 
and funding issues. While each has operat- 
ed nationally recognized model programs, 
ihc larger impact of those pilot projects on 
schools has been extremely limited. There 
remains a "project orientation," nuher than 
an orientation to change the larger system of 
which the schools are a part, which is a cen- 
tnil concern in considering the whole issue 
of how to achieve public school improve- 
ment. 

SPP. like other models focused on school 
change, raises an additional question: To 
what extent can models based upon pilot 
projects be applied to efforts devoted to 
changing the operations of an entire system;" 
Implicitly the SPP model of change is one in 
which individual teachers, and therefore 
individual schools, can be changed rather 
than school systems. Some may argue that if 
enough schools are changed, school systems 
will inevitably become different. Hut, the 
links between tlie first and the second goals 
are vague at best. 

It is also untair to evaluate any project 
against goals it never attempted to achieve. 
But given the degree to which the future of 
public urban education is fundamentalh' at 
risk today, it is important to note that the 
goal of systems reform is typically not 
attempted by pilot projects which operate 
largelv isolated from the larger system 



Furthermore, pilot projects often operate 
with resources and staff expenise that the 
larger system cannot command due to bud- 
get restraints. .\s a result, any lessons from 
the pilot projects are lost on the larger sys- 
tem whose staff often perceive the pilot as a 
luxury they cannot afford. 

One of the challenges, however of including 
mental health services in education reform 
initiatives is tlie fact that these efforts topi- 
cally exclude the cost of mental health ser- 
vices provided by clinicians. Consequently, 
while this project is based upon the practice 
of utilizini^ highly trained licensed mental 
health professionals, funher research on 
alternative strategies for comprehensive, 
education reforms to provide at least some 
of the senices provided by the SPP consul- 
tants would be useful.*' 

Consideration #5. 

• Community -based organizations can 
render resources to schools and there- 
fore have a role to play in planning and 
implementing school-linked services 
programs. 

Hfforts to create inter-agency partnerships 
should take into consideration the fact that 
community-based organizations can be a 
critical supplement to what schools can do, 
and can at times act as a catalyst to achieve 
that which the schools themselves cannot 
do. With a significant amount of communi- 
ties" senices to children and families provid- 
ed through non-profit agencies, the 
non-public elements of the service delivery 
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system rcmaih an important pan of that sys- 
tem. Tlie work of IPCS in this project illus- 
trates both the challenges facing these 
j partnerships and the potential of non-protit 
j agencies playing a major role as change 
agents and as panners to puDlic schools and 
other child ser\'ing agencies. 

The joint venture described took place in a 
context of rapidly changing fiscal and per- 
sonnel environments in the schools. But the 
project itself was able to work through 
those changes and continue its efforts to 
sen-e students and teachers. Tlie stability* 
and continuiC)' offered by Jewish' Family and 
Children s Scr\*ices may hwx been a factor 
in assisting the schools to weather the 
changes they experienced. 

Consideration #6. 



• Efforts to plan, implement and eval- 
uate school-linked services should be 
based on the principle that whoever is 
responsible for carr\'ing out a project 
plan should also be involved in making 
the plan. 

As noted in 'Practical Lessons Learned" 
1 (Section IX). true pannerships are necessan- 
I in order to achieve change hut are also chal- 
! lenging. The SPP emphasized inclusion of 
I all key entities, from administrators to teach- 
ers, in project design and implementation. 
However, one area where this ma\' not have 
been done sufficiently was in the design of 
the evaluation. The difficulties experienced 
in administering the ^PP evaluation mav 
h;ive been minimized if teachers were 



offered the opportunity' to pro\ idc their 
input more fully. Perhaps teachers would 
have been less resistant to the evaluation if 
I they had worked on the evaluation design 
j and implementation at their school site from 
its inception. Despite the tact that they 
were gi\'en formal feedback on an ongoing 
basis and that they participated in redesign- 
ing some elements of the evaluation, their 
reactions to panicipating continued to be 
mixed. It is possible that any form of addi- 
tional work would be perceived as burden- 
some under such taxing work conditions. 

Consideration #7. 

• Investment in research and student 
information systems to evaluate the 
effects of school-linked services is c*"\- 
cial. 

The SPP made a significant irvestment in 
research in order to pro\'ide a meaningful 
evaluation of the project's results. As a 
result, cenain initi:! hypotheses were 
strengthened (as described in Section Ml). 
Nonetheless, the time investment and cost 
required to collect this information raises the 
question of how much new policy toward 
school-linked senices can or should be con- J 
ditioned on such a major front-end invest- | 
ment in information systems and training of i 
' teachers and other staff in how to use the j 
j information sy stems, (iiven the current state j 
of data on students, and the paucity of analy- ; 
sis of what data does exist, it seems unlikely ] 
that wider lessons can be learned from simi- 
lar projects until proportionate investments 
in data collection and c\*aluation are made. | 
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SECTION X 



The vast majorin' of projects that work 
toward goals similar to the SPP collect far 
less data and analyze it far less thoroughly. 
While funding sources disagreed about the 
relative merits of an in-depth evaluation, it 
seems that until evaluation of student out- 



comes and staff attitudes is treated as being 
of equal importance to operating a project, 
accountability' in such projects will be limit- 
ed to what their operators voluntarily agree 
to do. 
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Teacher Demographics 



June, 1990 





HAWTIiORNE 




ORTtGA 


SANCHEZ 


REDULXj 


LArAitl It 


Grades 


K-5 




K-5 


K.-5 


K-5 


K-5 


Number 
Certified 
Staff 


28 


28 


16 


24 


21 


25 


% White 


60.7 


82.1 


56.3 


41.- 


57.1 


48.0 


% Black 


3.6 


0.0 


18.8 


16.7 


0.0 


16.0 


% Latino 


21.6 




12.5 


29.2 


0.0 


4.0 


% East 
Asian 


10.- 


lor 


6.3 


12.5 


33.4 


24.0 


^0 Filipino 


3.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


4.0 


\ American 
Indian 


0.0 


0.0 


6.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


% Other' 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


-i.8^ 


4.0 


Female 


r.o 


(H.O 


94.0 


83.0 


90.0 


84.0 


Average Age 


44.0 


Sl.O 


42.0 


46.0 


51.0 


49.0 


Average 
Class Size 


28.0 


n/a 


29.5 


26.0 


27.0 


28.7 


Average 
Years of 


13 


23 


15 


12 


19 


18 



Service 
in SFUSD 



Ot^.er rcrers to d;i otncr ■ Statistics on teacher ethn c • 
non-wTiite stuoents inciuO'ng Xy for Lafayette ao nor ada 
stjcjents ^orc Soutr, East Asia \o 100" because of 

•niormation for 1 certifieo s:a- 
person tne D'Stnct ana 
School Profiles 
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Description of School Sites^ 



Hawthorne Elementary School 

Hauthomc's cnthusiasiic. dedicated staff 
focuses on a strong, basic academic program 
with an innovative language acquisition 
component. Multiple options in language 
acquisition include Spanish and Chinese as 
second languages, as well as a standard and 
accelerated English language track. An artist 
in residence enhances the fine arts prognmi. 
Part-day p re-school and after-school child- 
care programs are available. 

Lafayette Elementary School 

Lafayette's academic program l^ designed to 
meet the individual needs of its diverse stu- 
dent population. An emphasis is placed on 
reading, oral/written communication, prob- 
lem-solving and critical thinking skills. 
Students have the opportunity- to develop 
responsibilit>' and skills through participa- 
tion in a school newspaper, student council, 
and the traffic squad. Parent involvement is 
encouraged and wi^lcomed. 

Lawton Elementary School 

Liwton offers a program devoted to the 
highest academic and behavionl standards 
attainable by all students. A traditional pro- 
gram is offered with emphasis placed upon 
orderly behavior and serious application to 
academic tasks. Sludent.s are taught to 
know and understand our history-, heritage, 
culture, and governmental structure and to 
reason in a logical and objective manner. 
Private non-profit childcare is available. 



Jose Ortega Elementary School 

Ortega offers a structured academic/creative 
program with an emphasis on math, sci- 
ence, fine aas. student government, parent 
involvement and community resources. 
V.M.C.A. operated childcare is available. 

Redding Elementary School 

Redding offers programs sen'ing a student 
population with diverse cultural and linguis- 
tic backgrounds. A strong academic pro- 
gram is provided to meet the learning needs 
of students. Grants from community- 
sources provide for program enrichment. 
The staff is committed to attaining educa- 
tional excellence. Subsidized childcare is 
available. 

Sanchez Elementary School 

Sanchez offers a complete spectrum of edu- 
cational senices to meet the needs of a 
diverse population: GATE. Spanish bilingual 
and ESL programs. Other senices include a 
resource specialist. SDC classes, a media 
librarian and an elementary* student advisor 
Students also have the opportunity to partic- 
ipate in the -Artist-in-Residcnce ' and senso- 
ry motor programs. Parent participation 
childcare is available. 



■ Source Sanfrancisco 
Ur^if'ed School District 
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Rosters of Project Advisory Council 
and JFCS Board of Directors 



Schools Partnership Project 
Advisory Council 

Fernando Barreiro. LCSW. Family Service 
Center 

Denisc Capra-Young. LCSW, Family Therapy 
Clinic 

Nan Gallagher. Clinical Supenisor. Catholic 

Social Ser\ices 
Peg Hickox. R.N.. OMI Family Center 
Barbara FCrantzler. LCSW. Mount Zion Health 

Systems Out-Patient Sen'ices 
Evelyn Lee. Richmond Maxi Center 
Ellen Sawamura. Program Director. Tender 

Lion Family Program 
Diane Scarritt. LCSW. Children's 

Coordinator. Bawiew-Hunters Point 

CMHS 

Sai-Ling Shan-Sew. LCSW. Chinatown Child 

Development Center 
Hal Solin. Assistant Superintendent. 

Elementan* School Department. SFUSD 
Marge Swein. Assistant Director. Child. 

Adolescent and Family Sen'ices 
Stan Weisner, Associate Director, ('oleman 

Advocates for Children 
.Antonio \Xbng. LCSW. Director. Southeast 

Community' Mental Health 
Janice Cehn, Stai'f. Jewish Family and 

Children's Services 



Jewish Family and Children's 
Services Board of Directors, 1992 

John D. Goldman. President 

Carole Breen. Vice-President 

Dana Con'in. Vice-President 

Marc H. Monheimer Vice-President 

Alan Snyder Treasurer 

JoAnne Le\T. Secretary 

Ham' Cohn 

Ruth DeHovitz 

Bruce Fisher 

Helen Foos 

Miriam S. Grunfeld 

Judy Huret 

Barbara Isackson 

Henr)* Libicki 

Maria Miller 

Judy Nadel 

William Pomcranz 

Paul G. Resnick 

Gerald B. Rosensiein 

Siuart Sadick 

Norma Satten 

Richard Segal 

Rita Semel 

Sue J. Siegel 

Dr Marina Tikhman 

Dr Allan M. I'nger 

Paul W. Vapnek 

Jean W'ildberg 

Anita Wornick 

Marn- Zwick 

Helene Cohen. Honoran* Director 
Dr. Sidney Epstein. Honoran' Director 
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Consultant Job Description 



Job Title: Consultation Specialist. Schools 
Partnership Proiy^am 

Job Description: I nder the supenision ot 
i the director of the Children s Institute and in 
1 cooperation with project staff, the consul- 
j tant specialist provides mental health con- 
sultation to a minimum of three elementary' 
public schools in San Francisco. 

Duties: 

1. Direct Service: Mental health consul- 
tation to public schools 

1 ) Develops working relationship with 
principal, vice principal and other 

■ school specialists in order to build the 

I foundation for consultation services at 

' each site 

2) Develops working relationships with 

I teachers and aides in order to plan the 

i context for the consultative relation- 

I ship at each site 

i 3) Builds supportive network amongst fac* 
ult\' tor internal consultative linkages 
and creates an environment with teach- 
ers that is conducive to problem solv- 

I ing 

i 4) Provides individual consultation to 
teachers and administrators 

I S) Provides group consultation to select 

j subgroups of faculty' 

! 6) Works with parents to support teacher 

i inien'entions and provides crisis inter- 
vention services to children and 
parents, as needed 

' ^) Provides In ser\ icc iniining to teachers 

; on topics related to child development 



and identification of problems 

8) Obsen'es children in the classroom 

9) Receives and responds to questions j 
about the functioning of children: • 
assesses problematic functioning: sug- , 
gests age appropriate inten-entions 

10) Facilitates referrals to mental health 
resources as appropriate, including 
actual resource search and first contacts 

1 1 ) Consistently provides follow through 
on all requests for consultation and 
referrals for treatment 

1 2) Participates on the Student Study Team, 
as requested 

iL Commuaity Involvement 

13) Represents Jewish Family and 
Children's Sen'ices and Schools j 
Partnership Project to the communirv'. 

as assigned 

U) a) Attends Schools Pannership j 
Project advisor)' committee 
meetings, as assigned 
b) Acts as a liaison to school district 
administrators, including the prin- 
cipals of the Schools Partnership i 
Project sites, as assigned j 

III. Administrative j 

i 

1 5) Maintains necessary records related to j 

tracking of teacher requests, child | 

obsen'ation. and direct services for the j 

consultation activities, and maintains ! 

I 

other records, as assigned I 

16) . Collaborates with research staff in } 

order to implement the evaluation com- 
ponent of the Project j 
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r) Participates in grant rcpon preparation, 
as assigned 

rv. Consultation to Staff 

18) Supeniscs Project tniinees as assigned 

19) Provides consultation to (Children's 
Institute stai'f regarding other Jewish 
Family and Children's Senices consulta- 
tion activity*, as requested 

V. Other 

20) Attends all Jewish Family and Children's 
Semces meetings and Children's 
Institute staff meetings, as time permits 

21) Complies with the Jewish Family and 
(children's Senices Policy and 
Procedures Manual 

22) Works closely with all Schools 
Partnership Project (Consultation 
Specialists, in order to provide unilbrm 
ser\*ices to school sites 

23) Other tasks, as assigned 

Qualifications: 

▲ (iraduate degree (.MSW or equivalent), 
professional license (LCSW or equi\'a- 
lent) and minimum of two years post 
graduate experience in a public school 
setting 

A Proven experience in providing mental 




health consultation to teachers and 
administrators in a public school setting 

▲ Proven experience as a teacher of adult 
professionals in areas related to child 
development, early inter\-ention. and 
team development 

▲ Proven ability- to work coUegially with 
educators as part of a multi<iisciplinar\' 
team 

▲ Demonstrated understanding of the indi- 
vidual needs of teachers and students 

▲ Demonstrated knowledge and under- 
standing of the effects of social and 
emotional problems on student achieve- 
ment 

A Knowledge and skill in normal child 
development and ps\-chopathology of 
childhood, and experience in crisis 
inter^•ention with children and families 

▲ Knowledge of systems theor\' and its 
application to school sites 

▲ Demonstrated skill in clinical obscr\*a- 
tion of groups of children, diagnosis and 
treatment of adults, children and fami- 
lies 

▲ Knowledge of mental health and other 
child-related resources and the abilirv* to 
make effective referrals 

▲ Demonstrated skill in organizing and 
implementing program policies and pro- 
cedures 

▲ Knowledge and interest in social ser\ ice 
and educational research 
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